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Editor’s Note—The man who carried the message to Gar- 
cia—Major Andrew S. Rowan—has at last received official 
recognition from the United States Government. 

Shortly before the outbreak of actual hostilities in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 President McKinley had 
occasion to send a vital message to General Garcia, the 
leader of the Cuban insurgents. The message was given to 
Andrew S. Rowan, who delivered it in the face of untold 
dangers and difficulties. After a lapse of twenty-four years 
the War Department has recognized the achievement of the 
messenger, now Major Andrew S. Rowan, and has conferred 
upon him the Distinguished Service Cross and Silver Star 
citation. 

Although obliged to wait for more than two decades for 
material recognition of his feat, Major Rowan’s achievement 
was immediately appraised by Elbert Hubbard in his famous 
*“Message to Garcia,” which appeared in “The Philistine.” 
Seldom if ever has any essay met with such instant and 
continued popularity. “A Message to Garcia” is a message 
of advice and inspiration to employers and employees alike. 
Conditions of unrest brought about by the World War have 
given the “Message” an added significance and have made it 
more vital to-day than when it was written. It is for this 
reason that we are reprinting it herewith. If you have never 
read it, read it now. If you have read it, read it again. It 































Major Andrew 8. Rowan 


will be well worth your while. 


*Reprinted by special permission of The Roycrofters, East Aurora, 
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FQ fH#lessane to Garcia 


there is one man stands out 

on the horizon of my mem- 
ory like Mars at perihelion. 
When war broke out between 
Spain and the United States, it 
was very necessary to communi- 
cate quickly with the leader of 
the Insurgents. Garcia was 
somewhere in the mountain fast- 
ness of Cuba—no one knew where. 
No mail nor telegraph message 
could reach him. The President 
must secure his co-operation, and 
quickly, 

What to do! 

Some one said to the President, 
“There is a fellow by the name of 
Rowan will find Garcia for you, 
if anybody can.” 

Rowan was sent for and given 
a letter to be delivered to Garcia. 

How the “fellow by the name of 
Rowan” took the letter, sealed it 


: all this Cuban business 





By ELBERT HUBBARD 


up in an oil-skin pouch, strapped 
it over his heart, in four days 
landed by night off the coast of 
Cuba from an open boat, disap- 
peared into the jungle, and in 
three weeks came out on the 
other side of the Island, having 
traversed a hostile country on 
foot, and delivered his letter to 
Garcia—are things I have no spe- 
cial desire now to tell in detail. 
The point that I wish to make is 
this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; 
Rowan took the letter and did not 
ask, “Where is he at?” 

By the Eternal! there is a man 
whose form should be cast in 
deathless bronze and the statue 


‘placed in every college of the 


land. It is not book-learning 
young men need, nor instruction 
about this and that, but a stiffen- 
ing of the vertebre which will 
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cause them to be loyal to a trust, 
to act promptly, concentrate their 
energies: do the thing—“Carry a 
message to Garcia.” 

General Garcia is dead now, but 
there are other Garcias. No 
man, who has endeavored to 
carry out an enterprise where 
many hands were needed, but has 
been well-nigh appalled at times 
by the imbecility of the average 
man—the inability or unwilling- 
ness to concentrate on a thing and 
do it. 

Slipshod assistance, foolish in- 
attention, dowdy indifference, and 
half-hearted work seem the rule; 
and no man succeeds, unless by 
hook or crook or threat, he forces 
or bribes other men to assist him; 
or mayhap, God in His goodness 
performs a miracle, and sends 
him an Angel of Light for an as- 
sistant. 
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You, reader, put this matter to 
a test: You are sitting now in 
your office—six clerks are within 
call. Summon any one and make 
this request: “Please look in the 
encyclopedia and make a brief 
memorandum for me concerning 
the life of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “Yes, 
sir,” and go do the task? 

On your life he will not. He 
will look at you out of a fishy eye 
and ask one or more of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie 
doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book 
and let you look it up yourself? 

Why do you want to know? 

And I will lay you ten to one 
that after you have answered 
the questions, and explained how 
to find the information, and why 


you want it, the clerk will go off 
and get one of the other clerks to 
help him try to find Garcia—and 
then come back and tell you there 


is no such man. Of course I may 
lose my bet, but according to the 
Law of Average I will not. 

Now, if you are wise, you will 
not bother to explain to your “as- 
sistant” that Correggio is indexed 
under the C’s, not in the K’s, but 
you will smile sweetly and say, 
“Never mind,” and go look it up 
yourself. And this incapacity for 
independent action, this moral 
stupidity, this infirmity of the 
will, this unwillingness to cheer- 
fully catch hold and lift—these 
are the things that put pure So- 
cialism so far into the future. If 
men will not act for themselves, 
what will they do when the benefit 
of their effort is for all? 

A first mate with knotted club 
seems necessary; and the dread 
of getting “the bounce” Saturday 
night, holds many a worker to his 
place. Advertise for a stenogra- 
pher, and nine out of ten who ap- 
ply can neither spell nor punc- 
tuate—and do not think it neces- 
sary to. 

Can such a one write a letter 
to Garcia? 
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“You see that bookkeeper,” 
said the foreman in a large fac- 
tory to me. 

“Yes, what about him?” 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, 
but if I’d send him up-town on an 
errand, he might accomplish the 
errand all right, and on the other 
hand, might stop at four saloons 
on the way, and when he got to 
Main Street, would forget what 
he had been sent for.” 

Can such a man be entrusted to 
carry a message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing 
much maudlin sympathy  ex- 
pressed for the “down-trodden 
denizens of the sweat-shop”. and 
the “homeless wanderer searching 
for honest employment,” and with 
it all often go many hard words 
for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the em- 
ployer who grows old before his 
time in a vain attempt to get 
frowzy ne’er-do-wells to do intelli- 
gent work; and his long, patient 
striving after “help” that does 
nothing but loaf when his back is 
turned. In every store and fac- 
tory there is a constant weeding- 
out process going on. The em- 
ployer is constantly sending away 
“help” that have shown their in- 
capacity, to further the interests 
of the business, and others are 
being taken on. No matter how 
good times are, this sorting con- 
tinues: only if times are hard and 
work is scarce, the sorting is done 
finer—but out and forever out the 
incompetent and unworthy go. It 
is the survival of the fittest. Self- 
interest prompts every employer 
to keep the best—those who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really bril- 
liant parts who has not the ability 
to manage a business of his own, 
and yet who is absolutely worth- 
less to any one else, because he 
carries with him constantly the 
insane suspicion that his employer 
is oppressing, or intending to op- 
press him. He cannot give or- 
ders, and he will not receive them. 
Should a message be given him 
to take to Garcia, his answer 
would probably be, “Take it your- 
self!” 

To-night this man walks the 
streets looking for work, the wind 
whistling through his threadbare 
coat. No one who knows him 
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dare employ him, for he is a regu. 
lar firebrand of discontent. He is 
impervious to reason, and the 
only thing that can impress him 
is the toe of a thick-soled No, 9 
boot. 


Of course I know that one go 
morally deformed is no less to be 
pitied than a physical cripple; 
but in our pitying, let us drop a 
tear, too, for the men who are 
striving to carry on a great en- 
terprise, whose working hours 
are not limited by the whistle, and 
whose hair is fast turning white 
through the struggle to hold in 
line dowdy indifference, slipshod 
imbecility, and the heartless in- 
gratitude, which, but for their 
enterprise, would be both hungry 
and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too 
strongly? Possibly I have; but 
when all the world has gone a- 
slumming I wish to speak a word 
of sympathy for the man who suc- 
ceeds—the man who, against 
great odds, has directed the efforts 
of others, and having succeeded, 
finds there’s nothing in_ it: 
nothing but bare board and 
clothes. I have carried a dinner 
pail and worked for day’s wages, 
and I have also been an employer 
of labor, and I know there is 
something to be said on both 
sides. There is no excellence, per 
se, in poverty ; rags are no recom- 
mendation; and all employers are 
not rapacious and high handed, 
any more than all poor men are 
virtuous. My heart goes out to 
the man who does his work when 
the “boss” is away, as well as 
when he is at home. And the man, 
who, when given a letter for Gar- 
cia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic ques- 
tions, and with no lurking inten- 
tion of chucking it into the near- 
est sewer, or of doing aught else 
but deliver it, never gets “laid 
off,” nor has to go on a strike for 
higher wages. Civilization is one 
long anxious search for just such 
individuals. Anything such a 
man asks shall be granted. He is 
wanted in every city, town and 
village—in every office, shop, 
store and factory. The world 
cries out for such: he is needed, 
and needed badly—the man who 
can carry a message to Garcia. 
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Here Is 
a Line 
Used by 
Builders, 
Factories 
and 


Garages 





using a block and tackle we 
think of an early boyhood 
experience. Starting with our first 
summer on this terrestrial sphere we 
were taken annually to a small 
Ontario town for our vacation. The 
hero of the community in our sight 
was Paddy McCarty, an unmistak- 
able Irishman, who was the baggage 
master. At the age of five we hap- 
pened to be the most inquisitive 
visitor in town. The activities of 
any week day during our stay began 
with a trip to the station, where at 
ten in the morning we would see 
Paddy do some remarkable weight 
lifting in the way of bringing trunks, 
crates and boxes from the express- 
men’s dumping ground to the train 
loading platform 10 feet above. 
Paddy had two methods—he could 
pick up a trunk and trudge along the 
platform for about 25 feet and 
struggle up a flight of rickety stairs 
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often stumbling or he would try © 


pushing the trunk up to a narrow 
shelf built half way up. 

To continue with Paddy’s second 
method, from the platform he 
would let down two ropes each hav- 
ing a hook attached. The hooks 
would be slipped into the trunk 
handles after considerable tumbling 
about and the baggage master would 
then start to pull. This second 
method was our favorite, because 
Paddy’s rotund form often slipped 
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Pulling in 
Profits 
With 
Pulleys 


from its mooring and he would drop 
to the ground below, knocking the 
trunk off the ledge as he descended. 
If he maintained his balance the 
strap handles on the trunks might 
break. It was seldom that Paddy 
tried Method No. 2 without some 
mishap and that mishap brought a 
fiendish sort of joy to us. 

But our joy only lasted three 
years! An enterprising young man 
who had worked in Toronto came 
back to town and took a partnership 
in the local hardware and general 
store. This man spoiled our fun and 
made the town a dull place. He sold 


Paddy some block and tackle and 
heavy rope, showed him how to make 
a rope sling and then arranged it for 
him. 

The chances are that the local 
baggage platform cited is a purely 
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Feature 
It and 
You Will 


Increase 









Business 
with All 
Three 












Your town may have a 
street-level station platform and the 
line that runs through your town 


local curse. 


may have modern baggage equip- 
ment. The baggage men may not be 
Irish, but don’t forget that there is 
a good deal of building going on at 
present. 

Every builder in your community 
uses and needs this class of equip- 
ment and it is up to you to have the 
goods on hand ready when the call 
comes. Painters need block and 
tackle for scaffold work. Farmers 
use it for haying and fixing fences 
in the absence of special equipment. 
Garages and factories require pulleys 
and block and tackle. 

The Anderson Hardware Co., York, 
Pa., has found a fairly heavy call for 
this class of equipment largely from 
contractors. They have fixed up the 
pipe rack shown in the picture. This 
stand is placed in the basement near 
the rope. Customers are taken down- 
stairs and have the opportunity to 
make their own selection from the 
rack. This is a much better method 
than found in a great many stores 
where block and tackle and special 
pulley must be rustled from the barn 
or some inaccessible place. 

No store is too small or too large 
to rig up a special pulley rack like 
the one shown. All dealers will have 
to carry the line if they hope to do 
any business with contractors, build- 
ers, factories and garages. 
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How a Lieutenant 


There is many a man with no car 
at all 

Who would still have a car if he’d 
heeded the call 

Of the bright silent salesmen that 
stand near the doors, 

In accessory departments of good 
hardware stores. —C. D. 


lieutenant-governor of the 

State of Connecticut. When not 
occupied by politics Lieutenant- 
Governor Templeton gives his time 
and attention to hardware. The 
hardware firm of C. A. Templeton, 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn., two years 
ago, as agent for the United States 
Tire Co., sold $250,000 worth of 
tires. The firm’s stock in automobile 
accessories to-day, exclusive of tires, 
ranges from $6,000 to $8,000. It 
averages eight to ten stock turnovers 
a year in auto accessories. 

“How do you do it?” we asked 
Charles M. Thomson, manager of the 
auto accessories department at the 
Templeton store. 

“There are so many things that 
have to be done before any results 
show,” Mr. Thomson said, “that it 
is pretty hard to condense it in a few 
words. 


(| totes A. TEMPLETON is 


Complete Stock Carried 


“In the first place, to have any suc- 
cess with auto accessories, or any 
other line for that matter, I have 
always believed that you have to 
carry a complete stock. If a me- 
chanic comes in for something that 
he needs pretty badly and you haven’t 
got it in stock he leaves the store 
with a bad impression, and very 
often he takes the trouble to let his 
friends know that you don’t carry a 
certain article. Or, if he doesn’t say 
anything at the time, when he is 
asked to recommend a place where 
some accessory can be bought your 
store won’t be mentioned; if it is it 
won't be spoken of favorably. 

“It’s very important for a dealer to 
have a completely assorted stock of 
accessories,” 


“But it is also important,” added 
Mr. Thomson, “to concentrate on 
staple and fast selling lines.” 

“That involves buying, doesn’t it?” 
we asked. 


Buy in Small Quantities 


“Yes, to some extent,” was the 
reply. “I have always believed in 
buying goods in small quantities 
regularly so as not to have too much 
capital tied up, and so as to get a 
better turnover. 

“I know there are a good many 
dealers who believe that by buying 
larger quantities direct that they 
can save money because of the quan- 
tity discount. But when you buy 
large quantities it involves a lot of 
money, and after you’ve paid your 
bill and even after you’ve taken both 
the 2 per cent ten day discount and 
the quantity discount, unless you’re 
pretty well to do there isn’t very 
much money left in the bank for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work. 
You’ve got to sell your goods before 
you can spend any money for ordi- 
nary expenses. If trade is dead, 
what have you got for emergencies? 
What have you got to stimulate buy- 
ing? You’ve got to spend money if 
you want to make it.” 

“No,” he continued, “I’d rather 
buy in smaller quantities and buy 
more often. I may lose the quantity 
discount, and then again I may not, 
but if I do I can make it up in turn- 
over.” 

Know the Line Thoroughly 

“You have to know your line pretty 
thoroughly in this accessories game, 
don’t you?” we inquired. 

“That’s another important thing,” 
Mr. Thomson declared. 


“It has always been my policy to 
find out all I possibly could about the 
goods I sold. Accessories customers 
usually need information as much as 
they need goods. Sometimes more. 

“Men come in here and ask all sorts 
of questions. If we couldn’t answer 
their questions, we couldn’t stay in 
business. I’ve been through two auto 
factories, and I’ve worked in them, 
and I’ve been all over this old land 
and some of the other side, so that 
gives me something on the other 
fellow. 

“T have driven something like 385,- 
000 miles without a mishap. If I 
didn’t like this selling business I 
wouldn’t stay in it. 


Back Up Your Goods 


“But, speaking of stock again, 4 
man is foolish to buy for price alone. 
I always believe in getting something 
for my money so that I can sell a 
customer the right kind of goods. I 
always sell with the understanding 
that if the article that a customer 
buys is not satisfactory he can get 
his money back. 

“I have always found that that 
makes a customer feel what you say 
is true, and by George! I always 
make it the truth. The worst thing 
in the world that a salesman can do 
is to misrepresent the goods he sells.’ 

“How about display and advertis- 
ing?” we asked. 

“Well, you can see for yourself,” 
Mr. Thomson replied, extending his 
arm over the accessories department, 
which occupies nearly the whole of 
one side of the Templeton store, 
“everything that can be displayed is 
within sight and also within arms 
reach. 
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overnor Sells Auto Accessories 


sories in the C. A. Templeton, Inc., store at Waterbury, Conn. On the opposite page is one 
of the firm’s tire window displays 
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And here’s another section of this firm’s accessory department, 
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Even blankets 


and lap robes are carried 


“As far as advertising is con- 
cerned, we do newspaper advertising, 
and we also send out a good many 
personal letters to customers and 
prospective customers. Mr. Temple- 
ton, himself, sends out a great many 
personal letters to friends and cus- 
tomers. Everybody in the store dic- 
tates personal letters to friends and 
acquaintances, and it’s wonderful as 
an advertising proposition. When 
we have something good we let our 


IRST ASSISTANT POST- 
KF MASTER GENERAL BART- 
LETT has issued an announcement 
to postmasters throughout the coun- 
try directing that they immediately 
begin a campaign to see that all 


householders within four months 
either install mail boxes or have their 
equivalent in slots cut through the 
doors. 
Failure to comply with this request 
means that no mail will be delivered. 
Mr. Bartlett estimates that 70 per 


friends know about it. 

“Of course our window displays 
bring in a lot of business. The main 
thing about window displays is to 
make them timely and intevesting to 
the man.and woman on the street. 
They’ve got to be changed often.” 

“Do you know,” declared Mr. 
Thomson, changing the _ subject, 
“that one of the biggest mistakes a 
dealer can make in treating cus- 
tomers is to treat them as customers. 


This Is Worth Reading 


cent of America’s houses already 
have suitable mail receptacles. But 
what are you preparing to do about 
the other 30 per cent? 

If you have mail boxes to sell pre- 
pare to sell them now. Within four 
months your big opportunity will 
have passed, although, of course, 
mail boxes do not last forever and 
must occasionally be replaced. This 
is where you come in. 

A window display devoted pri- 
marily to these articles would help 
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Treat customers the way you would 
treat your friends. 

“First of all get a man’s name if 
possible. Then whenever you see 
him it is, ‘Good morning, Mr. Smith.’ 
It always tickles a man’s vanity to be 
saluted when he comes into the store, 
It means something to him. It makes 
him feel as though he were somebody 
of importance. And when you get 
right down to it, any man who comes 
into the store to buy goods is some- 
body of importance. We couldn’t do 
business without him. He’s well 
worth recognizing both as a business 
asset and asa friend. Make a friend 
and you make a good customer. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, nodding his 
head, “I believe that honest goods 
can be sold to honest men by honest 
methods. On the same principle a 
man gets what he deserves and goes 
after. You’ve got to cultivate busi- 
ness the same as you’ve got to culti- 
vate plants and flowers. It’s darn 
seldom that a business grows all by 
itself. It takes thought and effort, 
and we always work on the principle 
that one order to-day is worth a 
dozen orders that are only promises 
for to-morrow. 

“There’s another funny thing too 
about this retail hardware business. 
I guess it’s true of all business for 
that matter. People forget so easily. 
Customers forget all the service that 
they have received in a store. But 
they seldom forget a fancied slight 
or poor treatment. You’ve got to 
keep your name and the goods you 
sell before people’s eyes all the time. 
You’ve got to do something out of 
the ordinary every once in a while 
in order to keep people’s interest. If 
you don’t they’ll forget about you 
and go to anybody that makes a 
strong bid for their business.” 

“But, after all,” Mr. Thomson said 
in conclusion as he shook hands and 
bid us good-bye, “merchandising 
boils down to the old rule: Treat 
your customers as nearly as possible 
the way you would like to be treated.” 


start things your way. They are 
suitable to an effective arrangement, 
and a_ striking result might be 
secured through the use of a cut-out 
showing a postman pointing to 
Assistant Postmaster General Bart- 
lett’s announcement. 

But be sure that in whatever type 
of display you get up Mr. Bartlett's 
announcement is featured proml- 
nently. Run it in your local news- 
paper. It’s your best possible adver- 
tisement. 
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The Shortage of Coal, Houses and Servants Give the 
Hardware Merchant Some Superlative Ar- 
suments for “Doing It Electrically” 


OME celebrated man once made 
S the remark that the human race 

has made more progress dur- 
ing the period from George Wash- 
ington’s day to the present time 
than it did in the period from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Washington. Offhand, 
we are inclined to scoff at such a 
remark, but when we stop to ponder 
over it, the full truth of the state- 
ment impresses itself upon our 
minds. 

In the early days of our country 
there were no conveniences in the 
modern sense. The horse and the 
sailing craft furnished the fastest 
means of transportation by land and 
water. Open fireplaces supplied the 
home with heat. Illumination de- 
pended upon candles and lamps. 
Communication was brought about 
by letter or word of mouth. Truly, 
we have progressed at a rapid pace 
during the last century and a half. 


An Electrical Age 


Time was when steam furnished 
energy, transportation, power and 
heat. We said that we were living 
in “an age of steam.” Steam still 
holds an important place in the 
world, but there is another factor 
that has made its influence felt dur- 


ing the last few decades. Man has 
succeeded in harnessing the light- 
ning to do his bidding, and it has 
obeyed him so completely that we 
may now say that we are living in 
an “age of electricity.” 

Not only has electricity been 
adapted to the uses of transporta- 
tion, but it now furnishes us with 
heat, light and power, and has en- 
tered the homes of the land as a 
silent but willing servant. Electrical 
appliances of a household nature are 
to be found on every hand, and their 
number is steadily increasing. They 
are no longer in the experimental 
stage, but have proven their value in 
every way. 

Indications are that electrical ‘ap- 
paratus will come into its own with 
a vengeance during the coming win- 
ter. For well nigh half a year the 
coal miners have been striking and 
the supplies of fuel have been re- 
duced to the vanishing point. Min- 
ing is under way once more, but pro- 
duction is far below normal. There 
are practically no reserve stocks of 
coal, and the weekly production of 
coal by mid-September was only 750,- 
000 tons a week as contrasted with 
the average normal weekly output of 
1,500,000 tons. Many homes through- 


out the land are well supplied with 
fuel, while others lack it sadly. What 
a talking point this will make for the 
hardware merchant who handles elec- 
trical apparatus in a community 
where the householders have but lit- 
tle fuel for their personal needs. 


Heaters Will Be Needed 


One artiéle that will no doubt be 
in popular demand during the ap- 
proaching cold weather is the elec- 
tric heater. Small, compact and neat 
in appearance, these heaters certain- 
ly succeed in accomplishing the work 
for which they were intended. The 
fact that they are portable and can 
be carried from room to room also 
adds to their popularity. 

Electric irons, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, cooking utensils, 
and the many other articles that 
come under the classification of elec- 
trical merchandise, will come into 
more frequent usage than ever be- 
fore during the coming winter. 
Some one will derive handsome prof- 
its from the sale of these articles, 
and the hardware merchant is neg- 
lecting an excellent opportunity if he 
is not the one to secure it. 

The talking points of all of these 
articles are too well known to call 
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for comment. We have called atten- 
tion to them time and again. One 
and all they serve to make the work 
of the housewife easier, cleaner and 
more economical. What more need be 
said? Incidentally, it may be stated 
that they are particularly adaptable 
for display purposes, and many pros- 
pective customers may be attracted 
to your store when they are used in 
connection with demonstrations. 

Since the close of the World War 
living conditions throughout the 
country have undergone a consider- 
able change. This is particularly 
true of the cities. For several years 
there was little or no building going 
on because of the high cost of ma- 
terials and labor and an actual short- 
age of labor itself. Rents accord- 
ingly soared with the result that 
many people who had formerly lived 
in houses moved into apartments. 
Limited space made it a difficult mat- 
ter to accommodate servants and the 
servants themselves were working in 
the factories at higher wages than 
they had formerly enjoyed as do- 
mestics. Rents are still in the clouds 
and limited living space is the rule 
for the majority of families living in 
the cities throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

This is where the need of elec- 
trical helps makes itself manifest. 
Electrical cooking utensils make it 
possible for the housewife to do a 
considerable amount of her cooking 
(particularly breakfasts) on the din- 
ing room table. Vacuum cleaners 
make it possible for her to dispense 
with the services of a high-priced 
housemaid and electric washers and 
irons serve to eliminate the woman 
who does the washing. Without elec- 
trical helps the housewife of to-day 
labors under a decided handicap. 
The foregoing are points well worth 
emphasizing in your advertising 
copy, your showcards and your win- 
dow displays. Think them over, for 
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they are points well worth your con- 
sideration. 

And, by the way, don’t forget to 
play up a possible coal shortage in 
your publicity. Make your slogan 
“If you can’t get coal—do it elec- 
trically.” It’s a line of reasoning 
that will hit the prospective customer 
between the eyes and will make a 
permanent impression upon his 
memory. 


Electrical Gifts 


When one thinks of cold weather, 
the mind naturally turns to the 
Christmas season. This season is 
less than three months off, and with- 
in a few weeks the hardware mer- 
chant will begin to feature his gift 
suggestions in his window displays 
and his advertising copy. Electrical 
goods of all kinds are gifts in the 
best sense of the word. Not only 
are grills, percolators, toasters and 
lamps acceptable as gifts, but the 
larger articles, such as vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines, 
come in for their share of popularity 
during the holiday season. 


Selling Electrical Accessories 


There is one angle to the electrical 
merchandise department that should 
not be overlooked, and that is the 
selling of small supplies and ac- 
cessories of various kinds. The 
number of the articles that come 
under this classification are legion, 
and they are all well nigh indispens- 
able in the house that uses electricity. 
Electric bulbs are forever wearing 
out and must be renewed from time 
to time. Sockets and plugs are al- 
ways in demand. Insulated wire is 
used wherever there is an electric 
current. These and many others are 
being continually sought by the 
housewife and by the man of the 
house as well. 

Why it is we do not know, but 
there are many hardware merchants 
who keep these articles out of sight 
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and never bring them out unless 
they are asked to do so. These smal] 
articles represent a source of never. 
ending profit, and should be accorded 
the prominence to which their gal- 
ability entitles them. 

One of the best ways in which 
these articles may be displayed is 
the method used by the Nicholas 
Hardware Co. of Oak Park, IIl., and 
described in a previous issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. This firm shows 
these articles on a table the top of 
which is divided into compartments 
by opal glass partitions in which the 
various bulbs, sockets and switches 
may be found. Rolls of wire are dis- 
played on a rack at the back of the 
table, while bulbs and small lamps 
are shown on a shelf above the rack. 
This method has served to attract 
the attention of customers to articles 
which when shown singly do not 
catch the eye. 

This is only one way of featuring 
a line that is highly essential and 
one that yields a steady profit day 
in and day out. 

Window displays such as the one 
pictured on the preceding page are 
bound to catch the eye of the passers- 
by. And it may be incidentally said 
that electrical merchandise catches 
the eye anyhow. Why not arrange a 
window display with a dining room 
table in the center? Have the table 
set for dinner and have various elec- 
trical cooking utensils displayed upon 
the table. This will serve to attract 
the attention of the men and women 
on the sidewalk. On either side of 
the table you can display such articles 
as vacuum cleaners, electric irons, 
heaters and perhaps a washing ma- 
chine if the space permits. Empha- 
size the fact that these articles will 
be more in demand this winter than 
ever before, emphasize it strongly 
and push the fact home in your ad- 
vertising copy. Then watch the cus- 
tomers come to your store for its a 
certainty that they will. 


New England Iron and Hardware Association Outing 


The New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association held its annual fall 
outing at the Tedesco Country Club, 
Swampscott, Mass., Tuesday afternoon, 
Sept. 19. Considerably more than 100 
members attended and the outing was 
one of the most successful ever experi- 
enced. The afternoon was given over 
to a golf tournament, the number par- 
ticipating being large. Play continued 
until late in the evening, following 
which dinner was served. 

Myron B. Damon, Fitchburg Hard- 


ware Co., Fitchburg, Mass., president, 
presided. He introduced Austin H. 
Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., Bos- 
ton, president of the national body of 
hardware jobbers, who spoke briefly 
on the good fellowship evident at the 
gathering. Mr. Damon then called up- 
on Harry L. Doten, chairman of the 
golf committee, to award the prizes to 
the various prize winners in the golf 
tournament. 

George J. Mulhall, manager and 
assistant treasurer New England Iron 


and Hardware Association, was 10 
charge of arrangements. 

During a brief business meeting of 
the association executives, held in the 
afternoon, resolutions on the death of 
Leon C. Carter, Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
Boston, were adopted. At the time of 
his death Mr. Carter was the dean of 
the Boston jobbing hardware trade, 
and, during his long and useful life, 
served the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association in an_ official 
capacity. 
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Clothes rack and 

hamper display 

of Sprecher € 

Ganss, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


ONDAY is supposed to be the 
M traditional day for doing the 
family washing, and on every 
Monday morning we see dozens of 
latndresses trudging along with ‘an 
umbrella in one hand and a bottle 
of bleaching liquid in the other. The 
fact that there is only one Monday 
in every week makes it imperative 
that five times as many families 
wash on other days because only 
one-sixth of the population can util- 
ize Monday. These figures, of course, 
apply only when a laundress is hired, 
or in an apartment or some other 
place of limited area where line 
space is allotted for certain days. 
The autumn and winter seasons of 
the year make outdoor drying un- 
comfortable and make it necessary 
for the housewife to provide indoor 
drying arrangements for clothes. In 
the northern states it will soon be 
too bitter and raw to hang clothes 
outdoors. In other sections the 
rainy season starts. In general, 
weather conditions will be unsettled 
and housewives will soon be getting 
ready to handle the weekly wash en- 
tirely indoors in the most efficient 
manner. They cannot depend on the 
weather from now on, so they will 
have to depend upon the local hard- 
ware merchant to supply them with 
clothes horses, drying racks for wall 









and floor use, and hampers of all 
kinds. 

Every hardware merchant main- 
tains a housefurnishings department 
of some size, and the average store 
shows hampers and dryers all year 
’round. This is all well enough, 
but at this particular time of the 
year he should exploit this line as 
much as possible. He should give it 
special attention in his newspaper 
advertising. It might even be worth 
a small special card in the local 
paper. It is a certainty that in every 
town the faithful housewives are be- 
ginning to think of the coming in- 
door washing and drying season. If 
the dealer works ahead of the season 
by displaying the line now and by 
pushing it, he will reap a harvest 
of sales. It is the old story of an- 
ticipating the wants of those whom 
you would serve. It is an old story, 
yet ever true and important. When 
the bad weather is here the women 
will buy these articles at the first 
place they see them. To-day you 
have a chance to make that place 
your store. 


Keeping the People Informed 


Sprecher & Ganss keep the people 
of Lancaster, Pa., informed on this 
line throughout the year. We do not 
know exact figures, but we do know 
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that it is a good line with them, and 
that they run up an excellent annual 
profit on hampers and clothes horses. 
Perhaps you have not the available 
space that this firm has, but at this 


particular time you should allot 
some part of your floor space to 
horses, drying racks and clothes 
hampers. A window devoted ex- 
clusively to this line would be an 
attractive display. Show-cards her- 
alding the bad weather season and 
the need of the items shown would 
help considerably. Price cards large 
enough to be read from the street 
would also be worth while. 

Why not start this campaign by 
mentioning to your women custom- 
ers the advisability of purchasing a 
clothes horse now before the weather 
gets bad. Even in the summer time 
it often rains on the day selected for 
washing. Emphasize the boon that 
a drying arrangement would offer 
if it is on hand when needed. You 
will not sell every woman, but you 
will interest most of them and in- 
terest on the part of the prospect is 
the best half toward a successful 
sales attack. Try it and see. No 
store is too large and none is to 
small for this plan, and you surely 
have the necessary stock. If not, 
get it, and get it now, and then pro- 
ceed to emphasize the fact that you 
have it. 
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$700 a Year from a Shoe Findings Counter 


j ANY of your customers may 
M not own or operate motor cars. 

They may not own their own 
houses, but it is surely a safe asser- 
tion when we say that every cus- 
tomer who walks into your store or 
phones in an order possesses at least 
one pair of shoes. The lowest aver- 
age is probably two pair to a cus- 
tomer. The soles and heels on these 
shoes will wear out with alarming 
rapidity, as we all know to our sor- 
row. Among your customers there 
must be many carpenters, mechanics 
and others who are handy with tools 
or who have natural mechanical abil- 
ity. These men could cut down their 
shoe bill if they did their own cob- 
bling and you could make a handsome 
and steady profit supplying the nec- 
essary equipment. 

F. Berman & Co., Jamaica, N. Y., 
earries this equipment on a 5-ft. 
counter to the right of the main por- 
tion of the store. The firm has never 
advertised this line nor has it ever at 
any time pushed it hard. The sales 
work has been limited entirely tc 
the counter display, which usually 
includes two shoe lasts, two leather 
I:nives, special stitching, two boxes 
of leather and a spread of tacks. One 
box of leather contains rough strips 
that the customer buys and cuts to 
his needs. The second leather box 
is a special display assortment of 
soles, heels, and strips furnished as 
a dealer help by the manufacturer. 


$700 in One Year 


This display, extending 5 ft. on 
the counter, brought in more than 
$700 in sales during the year 1921. 
Such is the power of suggestion 
when the suggestion embraces a line 
of goods with an appeal that means 


F. Berman & Co. Did 
This by Proving 
the Economy of 
Repairing at 


Home 





reduced living expenses. Frank Ber- 
man, president of this firm, has a 
small card of figures showing the 
comparative costs of doing your own 
sole and heel repair work, as against 
sending your shoes to a repairman. 
From this card we read: 
“Do your own” 
Soles (large size)., .30 
Heels (large size)... 20 for same job 
Tacks (packages).. .07 charges from 
— $1.75 to $2.50, 
Tetel C60... sins 
This little card is tacked on the 
counter. Whenever anyone expresses 
interest in the line, Mr. Berman or 
one of the salesmen calls attention to 
the figures. A complete cobbler’s set 
can be bought for less than $3. The 
lasts, knives and hammer will last a 
lifetime. The only running expense 
is the purchase of leather as needed 
and an occasional package of tacks. 
Mr. Berman points out the saving of 
almost $2 on each job done at home. 
One job would enable the purchaser 
to break even on the buying price of 
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the equipment. Each successive job 


would result in an actual saving of 
$2 on large-sized shoes and as much 
as $2.50 on the smaller shoes for 
children. 

Where a working man has a large 
family (and he frequently has) there 
should be a good demand for this 
class of goods. Every community 
has this condition on a large scale, 
and it behooves the hardware man 
who is not already carrying cobbling 
equipment to get busy and reserve 
5 ft. of space for the line. 


Profits i: Money Saved 


Mr. Berman has found that people 
often spend the money saved through 
home shoemaking right in his store 
for other items. In fact, two or 
three women have said something to 
the effect that since their husbands 
have been fixing up the family shoes 
at home they have saved enough 
money to buy a new stove or some 
other household necessity. This is a 
strong point in favor of the line. You 
make profits on the initial sale of 
these articles. The customer pro- 
ceeds to save money through the use 
of the equipment purchased. In turn 
he is able to buy more in your other 
departments. 

Mr. Berman sold seventy-two cob- 
bler’s sets last year, and his total 
business in the line, as we have said, 
amounted in round figures to about 
$700. Not a bad return for 5 ft. of 
space. Just how much other business 
came about through this line he 
never will know, but the time is not 
far off when Mr. Berman will not be 
content to allow the counter display 
to do all the sales work. He will en- 
list the aid of some printers’ ink in 
the local papers. 
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Wise Buying Builds Up a Radio Department 


Real Practical Knowledge Regarding the Various 
Kinds of Radio Apparatus Will Increase 
Confidence and Add to Sales 


By JOSEPH D. R. FREED 


President Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Neu 


in radio buying? How can 

a dealer know what is good 
and what is bad?—what will serve 
well and what will not — what 
methods will bring more business 
and what will drive business away? 
Radio apparatus looks very much the 
same and it may even sound the same 
when in operation, yet one piece may 
be a marvel of good value and qual- 
ity, while another may be as worth- 
less as a scrap of tin. Radio dealers 
must learn to distinguish between 
what is salable and what is not, 
what may be confidently recom- 
mended and guaranteed and what 
cannot. In the long run, the retailers 
suffer from unsatisfactory apparatus, 
and they must protect themselves. 
What are the first principles of 
radio buying? 

To begin with, the tremendous 
strides made in the radio industry 
within the last six months or so have 
had, among other things, two very 
decidedly harmful results. Of course, 
we must be prepared to find some- 
thing of this sort in any unstable in- 
dustry which develops overnight into 
a mushroom growth, a national craze, 
overtopping many older industries. 


Wi: are the first principles 


In the first place, in a wild effort 
to fill the demand for radio apparatus 
before the “craze” had a chance to 
die down, radio manufacturers be- 
gan to manufacture on a tremendous 
scale, building new factories, new 
outlets, new contracting agents, etc., 
and generally gaging their perma- 
nent manufacturing program on the 
spasmodic and hysterical craze of the 
moment. They refused to look ahead 
to try to peer into the future and ar- 
rive at some logical program, justified 
by past experience. Dealers, too, 
opened radio departments in a size 
and volume to upset all precedent. 
Within four months 1250 new manu- 
facturing firms were incorporated 
and probably five times as many 
dealers. 

The demand continued — dealers 
and manufacturers alike overstocked 
in a frantic effort to have enough 
merchandise on hand to meet what 
seemed to be a steadily growing and 
inexhaustible demand. 


Reasons for Deteriorating Quality in 
Apparatus 

Within the last few months, as 

mentioned above, more than 1250 

new radio corporations have been or- 
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ganized to manufacture apparatus. 
By the time this statement appears 
in print the figures may run to 1400 
or more. In one month in New York 
State, new manufacturers and dealers 
totaled more than 1700. Now, it is 
obvious that in this mass of new cor- 
porations, comparatively few of these 
firms can have the requisite expert 
technical guidance which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the safe conduct 
of a radio business. The manufac- 
ture of radio apparatus, whether in 
separate parts or complete sets, is a 
business replete with the need for 
tried and experienced radio experts. 
There can be no valuable contribu- 
tions to radio knowledge or manufac- 
ture without this experience. A child 
cannot learn to walk overnight. 

Yet the dealers, too, are not en- 
tirely free from blame. In their 
haste to meet the consumer demand 
for immediate delivery, many of them 
allowed themselves to be hurried 
into buying, blinded to the virtues of 
known apparatus of known reputa- 
tion, in favor of unknown apparatus 
that looked “just as good.” How- 
ever, dealers and manufacturers who 
pursued these tactics, cannot hope to 
profit permanently. Eventually, the 
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consumer will learn to differentiate 
between the various kinds of appa- 
ratus, and the retailer will suffer a 
loss of business. 

There are several other reasons 
why dealers should buy more care- 
fully than heretofore. In the first 
place, to assure himself of some sort 
of support from the manufacturer if 
the apparatus he sells fails to operate 
satisfactorily. 

Dealers should also familiarize 
themselves with the patent situation 
as discussed in the trade papers. 
Some of these patents are valid and 
some are worthless. In some cases, 
infringements can be prosecuted, and 
in others prosecutions cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried through. Dealers, 
of course, cannot be entirely aware 
of the patent situation as regarding 
every piece of apparatus they buy, 
but they can guarantee against dan- 
ger by doing business with a firm in 
whom they have absolute confidence. 

Another index to the reliability of 
firms may be gained from the Na- 
tional Radio Chamber of Commerce, 
an organization of radio manufac- 
turers and others interested in the 
development of the radio industry, 
numbering among its members hun- 
dreds of large and small concerns, 
whose products have passed a stand- 
ardized test for quality and reliabil- 
ity. 

How to Judge Radio Apparatus 


In selecting the type or types of 
radio apparatus best suited to your 
particular needs you should take into 
account your neighborhood, its class, 
its distance from large broadcasting 
stations, atmospheric conditions, etc., 
consumer demand for low-priced, me- 
dium or high-priced apparatus, etc. 

1. Within twenty-five miles of a 
large broadcasting station, crystal 
sets or vacuum tube sets for receiv- 
ing are satisfactory, the crystal set 
receiving the radio speech and music 
most effectively in short distances, 
though many crystal sets have been 
successful within a 50-mile radius 
of powerful broadcasting stations. 
Crystal sets will usually be found to 
receive telegraph signals from 300 to 
500 miles. 

The crystal type of detector is very 
simple, needing no current to oper- 
ate, very little radio knowledge, and 
is practically fool-proof. It usually 
consists of a tapped, single-layer in- 
ductance coil, a piece of tested crys- 
tal, usually galena, binding posts, 
switches, etc., and a telephone. The 
connections inside the receiving cab- 
inet should be examined to see that 
they are firmly soldered. The cab- 
inet, inside and outside, should be 
scrupulously clean, the coil itself 
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being wound with fine, insulated 
wire. The telephone should be ex- 
amined for scraps of iron, dust, short 
circuits in the windings, etc. The 
diaphragm of the telephone should 
be absolutely flat, neither curved out- 
ward nor inward, as this may have a 
very appreciable effect in spoiling 
the signals. An antenna may be 
rigged up and sets compared, one 
with the other, by alternately making 
the connections to one set after an- 
other. 
Vacuum Tube Sets 


2..If you are further than 25 miles 
from a powerful broadcasting sta- 
tion, or if your customer prefers a 
better set than the crystal outfit, a 
vacuum tube set may be recom- 
mended. Vacuum tube sets give much 
better results than crystal sets, a 
wider radius of operation, and in- 
creased accuracy and are in general 
more satisfactory, although they en- 
tail a little expense for maintenance 
of tubes, batteries, etc. There are, 
in general, two types of vacuum tube 
sets, the “regenerative” and the “non- 
regenerative.” The regenerative set 
has a circuit by means of which the 
incoming signals and the outgoing 
signals are combined in a way that 
increases the power and strength of 
the signals to a considerable degree. 
It is a complicated arrangement and 
requires a radio technical knowledge 
usually found only among advanced 
amateurs and experimenters. The 
average radio enthusiast prefers to 
work with something very much 
simpler, and for that purpose he pre- 
fers the “non-regenerative” type of 
vacuum tube set. 

The ‘“non-regenerative”’ vacuum 
tube set is very simple in operation, 
and satisfactory to the average per- 
son who wishes to use the radio out- 
fit for home receiving. If the sounds, 
as received through_the telephone, 
are not sufficiently loud for the pur- 
pose desired, an amplifier unit may 
be added, and then a loud speaker, if 
the operator wishes to fill a room 
with the radio signals. The cost of 
operation and maintenance of a “non- 
regenerative” outfit is very little, 
and for this reason, too, this type of 
instrument may have a greater ap- 
peal among your customers. 

Cleanliness and smoothness in 
workmanship, here, too, are very im- 
portant, and should be insisted upon. 
Joints should be clean, metal parts 
should be well made and polished, 
knobs should be easy working and 
firm, and connections throughout the 
set should be strongly soldered and 
sure. Windings should be smooth, 
screws tight, etc. For the rest, the 
reputation of the manufacturer must 
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be relied upon to furnish a fair index 
of the reliability in operation of the 
outfit. However, here, too, it is very 
important to know that the set 
shown you as a sample is not a spe- 
cial hand-made outfit but a product 
of the standardized machinery of the 
factory. 

If you are further than 50 or 75 
miles from a large broadcasting sta- 
tion, a device to intensify the signals 
received may be necessary. The 
most common of these is the two- 
stage amplifier, which may be con- 
nected with the vacuum tube set, and 
operated with the same batteries 
used for the detector. 

Loud speakers, to be used in con- 
nection with the vacuum tube re- 
ceiver and amplifier, can best be ex- 
amined by testing in actual opera- 
tion. This is done by having a double 
switch, one point connecting with 
the telephones from the amplifier, 
and the other point switching the 
circuit to the loud speaker. In this 
manner you can note the increase in 
volume of the signals, the clarity and 
sharpness of receiving, etc. Loud 
speakers should be neat and smooth, 
with as few sharp corners as pos- 
sible, well-rounded, and not too 
large for ordinary use. 

As to the larger sets, capable of 
filling a room or hall. There is a dis- 
tinct, well-developed market for 
this type of apparatus, particularly 
among hotels, theatres, clubs, res- 
taurants, ice-cream stores, etc., and 
with a little effort this type of appa- 
ratus.may be sold very successfully. 
In homes, too, there is a strong de- 
mand for large sets, which eliminate 
the use of telephones. 


Don’t Overstock 


In the selection of separate parts, 
the average retailer will find it very 
hard to avoid overstocking. There 
are so many different variations of 
the same type of apparatus that the 
dealer finds himself in a quandary as 
to what to buy and what not to buy, 
although he believes he can sell it all. 

He can’t — at least, not quickly, 
and turnovers nowadays are of 
greater importance than long - run 
profits. It is better to turn over 4 
small stock once a month than to 
carry a larger stock which cannot 
turn over for two months or more. 
Small profits, quickly turned into new 
stock for cash, will produce better 
revenue, in the long run. And as to 
the selection of what to buy and what 
not to buy, the dealer must decide 
which one or two numbers of a given 
type of apparatus will prove most 
salable, and buy those. } 

It is therefore better to specialize 


(Continued on page 82) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


More Merchandise vs. Cut Prices 


PECIAL sales have their legitimate place 
in the field of merchandising, but there 
is always an element of danger in indis- 
criminate price cutting of standard 

goods. Memory has much to do with the pub- 
lic’s judgment of values, and the memory of a 
cut price often comes back to lower a customer’s 
ideas of values. 

This does not mean that an occasional special 
sale is of no value. It does mean, however, that 
special sales should have a definite reason, and 
be for a definite period. 

When a standard article is suddenly cut in 
price for an indefinite period, is it unreasonable 
for the customer to think that the merchant’s 
former prices have been exorbitant? Is it un- 
reasonable for him to view any return to stand- 
ard as an attempt to profiteer? Reputation for 
square dealing insures future as well as present 
business. 

During the past year the selling of Govern- 
ment surplus war stocks has resulted in a ten- 
dency toward cut prices of new merchandise. 
Goods made by reputable manufacturers for 
Government war use, have been sold at prices be- 
low the present manufacturers’ and jobbers’ 
costs. They have been, and are being offered to 
the public at prices below the dealer’s costs for 
new merchandise, and there is a decided tempta- 
tion to sell the new standard article in competi- 
tion with the war goods. Is it good policy? 

To begin with the goods referred to are of 
what might be termed war finish. They were 
manufactured under stress of Government in- 
sistence on speedy delivery and under war con- 


ditions. They are sold cheaply on that basis, and 
are well worth the price. But—while they were 
turned out by thoroughly reliable manufactur- 
ers, and bear the brands of those manufacturers, 
they are in many cases of poorer finish than the 
merchandise now made by those same manufac- 
turers. Naturally they are being sold at a price 
lower than the manufacturers can produce new 
merchandise of to-day’s quality and finish. 

Practically all the merchandise referred to has 
been held by the Government for from four to 
six years. It has been stored under conditions 
not always conducive to keeping the article in 
good merchandising condition. It would seem 
rather unwise to put new merchandise in direct 
price competition with these goods. 

While there is in the aggregate a larger quan- 
tity of this surplus war material, the amount of 
any one kind of a specific brand is small as com- 
pared to the total consumption. It is so small in 
fact that it would seem folly to aliow it to dis- 
rupt the entire market. However, small lots of 
this merchandise will be appearing on the mar- 
ket for several years to come. 

If your competitor is selling this merchandise 
your policy should be to obtain some of the same 
goods to sell at his prices. If unable to get the 
same articles, meet his competition by sales of 
other war surplus merchandise at low prices and 
tell the public the facts. Don’t however, cut 
your prices on new, standard merchandise. You 
are not in business for a month or a year. You 
have a future to consider. The cutting of line 
after line of standard merchandise may jeop- 
ardize both your reputation and that future. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 16, 17, 1922. Headquarters, Hotel 
Ambassador. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1922. Headquarters, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. T. Jamés Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 18, 19, 20, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. 
D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
822 Dallas County Bank Bldg., Dallas. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Denver City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Col., Jan. 28, 24, 25, 
1923. W. W. McAllister, secretary- 
treasurer, Boulder, Col. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Jefferson County Armory, 
Louisville, Jan. 28, 24, 25, 25, 1923. 
J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 
1923. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, 
Ind. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 
31, Feb. 1, 19238. W. A. Clark, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 209% West Main Street, 
Oklahoma City. 


IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Boise, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


SoutH Dakota Retar. HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, January, 
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1923. (Place to be announced later.) 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1928. Head- 
quarters, Rome Hotel. Exhibition at 
Auditorium. George H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, Little Bldg., Lincoln.. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 


PaciFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Spokane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 19238. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 
8, 9, 1923. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1923. P. J. Jacobs, secretary- 
treasurer, Stevens Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Sharon E. Jones, 
secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in 
the new Municipal Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, 1001 Schwind Build- 
ing, Dayton. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 138, 14, 
15, 1923. L. D. Nish, secretary-treas- 
urer, Elgin, Il. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1928. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 


IoWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 18, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A.R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 


20, 21, 22, 1923. Le Roy Smith, secre- 
tary, 112 Market Street, San Francisco. 


MissouR!I RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1928. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 


New YorkK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND ExposlI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1923. Headquarters, Powers Hotel, 
Sessions and Expositions at Exposition 
Park. John B. Foley, secretary, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb, 21, 22, 28, 1923. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High St., Boston. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, Southern 
Division, Convention, Fullerton, Feb. 
27-28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION (place to be announced 
later), February, 1923. H. S. Hitch- 
cock, secretary, Woodbury. 


NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Grand Forks, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1928. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS CONVENTION. (Place to be 
announced later.) May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, May, 1923. 
(Place to be announced later.) L. P. 
Biggs, secretary, 815-816 Southern 
Trust Building, Little Rock. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., 
June, 1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Argos, Ind. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
covering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. (Date and place to be an- 
nounced later.) Walter Harlan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 
21, 92, 28, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 


MISSISSPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
(Date and place to be announced later.) 
E. R. Gross, secretary-treasurer, Agri- 
cultural College. 
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NNOUNCEMENT is made that 

for the accommodation of the 
delegates from Western territory at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Hard- 
ware Association, at Atlantic City, 
Oct. 16-20, 1922, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is arranging to operate via 
their all-rail route a special train 
from Chicago to Atlantic City with- 
out change of cars en route. 

The special train will consist of 
the latest type all-steel, open-section 
drawing-room sleeping cars, lounge 
and smoking club car, and observa- 


tion car, with dining car serving all 
meals. 


Leaves Chicago Oct. 15 


The train will leave Chicago 5.30 
p. m., Sunday, Oct. 15, arriving at 
Atlantic City 4.30 p. m. the follow- 
ing afternoon, thereby giving the 
delegates a full day in Chicago and 
bringing them into Atlantic City in 
ample time for an early dinner and 
for engagements during that even- 
ing. It is understood that the 
Pennsylvania will operate Pullman 
sleeping cars from other points such 
as Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, etc., to 
be attached to the special train en 
route, provided a sufficient number of 
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delegates from those points desire 
such accommodation. 

In the event of insufficent reser- 
vations to warrant the operation of a 
special train, sleeping cars will be 
carried on the Pennsylvania Limited, 
train No. 2, leaving Chicago 5.30 
p. m., to Philadelphia, thence on con- 
necting train, arriving Atlantic City 
4.39 p. m.; in which event the regu- 
lar extra fare of $4.80 applying to 
the Pennsylvania Limited to Phila- 
delphia will be charged. No extra 
fare will be charged if the special 
train is operated through from Chi- 
cago to Atlantic City, and it is ex- 
pected that a large number of dele- 
gates who will desire to take advan- 
tage of this special service which the 
Pennsylvania is willing to provide, 
will amply justify the operation of 
the special train. 

_ A reduced fare of one and one-half 
of the regular one-way fare for the 
round trip (on the certificate plan) 
has been authorized for this meet- 
ing, and delegates should obtain a 
certificate from local ticket agents 
when purchasing tickets Oct. 12 to 
18, inclusive. These tickets should 
be presented to the secretary of the 
Association upon arrival at Atlantic 
City, and after having been validated 
by the railroad agent or representa- 


tive at that point on Oct. 17 or 19, 
these certificates will be honored for 
the purchase of return ticket at half 
fare, such tickets bearing final re- 
turn limit of Oct. 24. Delegates de- 
siring to spend longer time in the 
East than the limit of the convention 
tickets permit, should purchase all- 
year tourist tickets, which are sold at 
slightly higher fare but which bear 
a final limit of six months from the 
date of sale. 

Tickets to Atlantic City via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, are honored in 
either direction via Washington or 
Baltimore without additional charge, 
and permit of stop-overs within the 
final return limit at those cities, also 
Philadelphia, from which latter 
point side trip can be made to New 
York City. 


| Arranging for Reservations 


In order to assure obtaining 
reservations on special train, it is 
"suggested that delegates arrange 
early in advance for desired Pullman 
prem mera which, together with 
other information desired, can be ob- 
tained from A. H. Shaw, general 
passenger agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Chicago, or any Pennsylvania 
Railroad agent. 
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show-cards should change with 
the four seasons. For instance, 
spring suggests delicate tints of lav- 
ender, lilac, primrose or light blue, 
etc. White cards with black letter- 
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ing or black cards lettered in white 
are appropriate for the summer 
months. Autumn suggests browns, 
tans or gray cards with white letter- 
ing; while winter and the holiday 
season bring into play the bright or 
warm colors such as red and green, 
yellow or deep orange and blue. 


An Autumn Color Scheme 


All combinations considered, there 
is no more attractive color scheme 
for autumn show-cards than light or 
dark gray cards lettered in white 
with an orange border. While plain 
white cards lettered all in black are 


always in good taste, better results 
may be had by the occasional judi- 
cious use of colors. 

Appropriate pictures or cuts which 
have a direct bearing on the mer- 
chandise displayed have a wonderful 
pulling power. It is not necessary 
that one should attend a technical 
school or study “art” in order to do 
plain lettering, or write show-cards 
similar to those illustrated herewith 
—it is much easier to do white letter- 
ing on a dark background than black 
lettering on a light background. 

Very few people understand the 
difference between hand - lettered 
show-cards and those printed by a 
press or machine. Only a small 
number of the chain-stores are using 
hand-lettered cards because of the ex- 
pense of furnishing the great quan- 
tity required. However, the original 
“master” cards for each window dis- 
play are first lettered by hand either 
on stone or cardboard, and plates 
having been made from these by 
means of photography or acid, it is 
then a simple matter to print them in 
any quantity. 


Training the Hand 


Many more people would attempt 
show-card writing if they thought 
they could learn it in a reasonably 
short time—and knew just what kind 
of an outfit to buy and where to buy 
it. No matter how much the hand 
shakes it can soon be trained to 
“hold steady” by practicing circular, 
perpendicular, oblique and horizon- 
tal strokes. First rule a series of 
six or more each of these different 
strokes, and then try to trace over 
the pencil lines with a brush free 
hand. When this can be accomplished 
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the actual forming of letters will be 
much easier. There is only one way 
to hold the brush, and that is between 
the thumb and first and second fin- 
gers just touching the nickel ferrule. 
Do not hold the brush any tighter 
than you would a pen or pencil, re- 
membering at all times to keep it 
well charged with color or ink. 


A Word Abqut Brushes 
Nothing but genuine, red sable, 
show-card brushes should be consid- 
ered. Select those in round metal 
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ferrules, as these can easily be 
trained to work “flat”—the length of 
hairs should be at least 34 in. in 
length. Water color brushes should 
be rinsed in clean water before plac- 
ing away, press the hair out flat and 
do not allow anything ‘to touch the 
ends, or they may dry out of shape. 
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Attractive Autumn Show-Cards 


BERTRAM JOWITT 


The following outfit is suggested 
for beginners: one each, red sable, 
show-card brushes, Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12; 
one set of speed ball lettering pens, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6; one each 2-oz. 
bottle of water color, show-card ink 
in black, red, blue, green and white. 
A few sheets of cardboard; a “T” 
square or yardstick and pencil, a 
small piece of art gum, completes 
the outfit. The entire expense should 
not be over $5. ‘ 

Any of our readers who are un- 
able to purchase this outfit at home 
may write this department for ad- 
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dresses of show-card supply houses 
nearest to them. 


A Profitable Profession 


Show-card writing of to-day has 
80 many advantages over the work of 
ten years ago that the newer stu- 
dents little realize the wonderful op- 


portunities in the way of brushes, 
tools, colors, cardboard and orna- 
mentations that they have at hand. 
There is hardly another trade or so- 
called art in advertising that prom- 
ises so large returns in actual cash 
as does show-card writing. 

In reference to copying other peo- 
ple’s ideas in advertising, such as 
wording or reading matter in show- 
cards, the layout and general design. 
The beginner should remember that 
there is very little originality in ad- 
vertising, and with a few slight 
changes of phrasing the newspapers 
offer an endless amount of ideas to 
the show-card writer. 


Special Occasions 


Each month of the year presents 
at least one special occasion which 
may be turned into profit by the 
hardware store. October suggests 
hunting outfits, guns, ammunition, 
etc., football and sporting goods. 
Show-cards for Hallowe’en should be 
of orange and black. Then comes 
Thanksgiving, and after that the 
Christmas holidays. It is a good idea 
to keep a scrap book for pictures, 
etc., so when these different seasons 
come around the cards may be exe- 
cuted ina hurry. These scrap books 
will not only refresh your memory 
but may give you new ideas. 


Various Stroke Elements 


On the bottom of the alphabet 
plate are shown seven different 
stroke elements. These constitute all 
of the important basic strokes and 
they are arranged in the order in 
which they should be _ practiced. 
First of all there are fine, single up- 
right or perpendicular strokes. Then 


come the fine left oblique or slanting 
strokes. Next are the fine, right, 
oblique strokes. Then come four 
horizontal strokes. Three x’s formed 
by crossing a right over a left oblique 
stroke at dead center are next in 
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order. The sixth exercise embodies 
four upright and _ seven oblique 
strokes. The seventh and final exer- 
cise is the most important of all, as 
all the circular letters in the alphabet 
are made within a circle. 

The importance of shading white 
letters on a dark background cannot 
be overestimated. The shading brings 
the lettering out as if raised on the 
card and adds a decided finishing 
touch. Use the same sized brush for 
shading as used for lettering. Do 
not touch the edge of letters but 
keep away about one-eighth of an 
inch. 
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How About the Fall Building Season ? 


Early Autumn Offers the Hardware Merchant an 
Excellent Opportunity to Increase Sales of 
Builders’ Hardware and Tools 


RE you “digging in”? This is 
A a worth-while question. Mer- 

chants are sometimes like the 
animals; when they see hard times or 
winter coming they begin to “dig 
in” to save their hides. If “digging 
in” meant preservation only, it might 
not be such a bad thing, but often- 
times it means starvation. But, any- 
how, isn’t it true that some of us 
start “digging in” before trouble 
really hits us? and isn’t it true that 
the other fellows, who stay above 


other hand, people can be too bold 
and entirely disregard the signs of 
the times, much to their ultimate 
sorrow. 


The Middle Path 


The merchant who hits the happy 
medium is the one who makes the 
greatest success. He is neither too 
bold nor too cautious. He has the 
courage of his convictions, and he 
stands his ground. By having the 
courage of his own convictions he 
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this country has ever seen. And the 
greatest feature of it is that the sur- 
face has hardly been scratched. 

The hectic days of war and in- 
flated prosperity are passed. We 
find ourselves back to a normal basis, 
and the foundation of family life is 
the home. Just as fast as people 
realize that they must live under the 
conditions existing to-day, they be- 
gin to think about getting their own 
homes and building toward the 
future. 











Here is one of the window displays featured by the Kingsville Lumber Co., Kingsville, Tex., during the big building drive recently 


ground a little longer than we do, 
get more business and accomplish 
more than we do? 

Right now there are people who 
are casting apprehensive eyes to- 
ward the horizon of business and 
wondering if there isn’t a storm 
brewing, and figuring that it is 
about time to make a dash for the 
storm cellar. Once in the safe con- 
fines of the storm cellar there is not 
much of a chance to see what is 
really going on outside; and, after 
all, it may be nothing more than a 
little wind storm. There is such a 
thing as being too apprehensive and 
borrowing too much trouble. On the 


inaugurated in that town 


knows that right now the prospects 
for builders’ hardware and tools in 
his community have hardly been 
touched. This country has never 
seen such a tremendous spurt in 
building. It has been carried on 
under the most distressing condi- 
tions. Strikes affecting an unlim- 
ited number of workmen and in- 
dustries have been a constant menace 
to the boom. High prices and short- 
age of materials have also played 
their part in trying to retard the 
progress. But, with all the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, the build- 
ing boom has gone merrily on and 
has reached greater proportions than 


Any hardware merchant will tell 
you, providing he has been on the 
job these past few months, that he 
has never seen such a business in 
builders’ hardware and tools. He 
will also modestly admit that he had 
to do his share in getting his com- 
munity aroused to the realization 
that we were fast getting back to 
the pre-war days, and that it was 
time to build the homes that had 
been delayed during the conflict and 
the impossible times following it. 


What Kingsville, Texas, Did 


Kingsville, Texas, a town of 5000 
people, had not heard the blow of 4 
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The Churchill Hardware Co., Galesburg, Ill., puts its interior displays of tools where the people passing wp and down the aisles 
can’t help but see them. The old axiom of “goods well displayed are half sold” holds true in this case 


carpenter’s hammer for a long time. 
Thinking that the time for action 
had come, the Kingsville Lumber Co. 
secured the services of D. B. Dille- 
hunt, a home campaigner, to start 
something. Mr. Dillehunt lined up 
all the other merchants, banks, arti- 
sans and building and loan organiza- 
tions in the town. Doubtless you 
read about it in the May 11 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, and noted what 
splendid results had been accom- 
plished in eight weeks. You might 
be interested in knowing just how 





far the campaign was carried; and 
since that time it is not surprising 
to find that the amount of building 
in this town of 5000, brought 
about by this combined effort, has 
amounted to over $100,000. Here is 
the amount of building done be- 
tween March 1 and June 30: twenty- 
two new homes, one 3-story fireproof 
auditorium annex, one garage, one 
Legion Club Room, one theater, 
seven residential garages, eight 
sleeping porches, two entirely new 
roofs, three regular porches, twenty 


bath rooms, and other numerous 
additions and improvements, such as 
lattice screens, trellises, arbors, win- 
dow boxes, summer houses, home 
and lawn improvements. 

There is no question but that the 
good advertising under Mr. Dille- 
hunt’s supervision had much to do 
with the success of the campaign. 
He put the proposition before the 
people from every angle possible, 
and worded his appeals in such a 
way that the readers gave the mat- 
ter their serious consideration. One 











If there are any tools used in building that are not in this window of the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., it isn’t 


the fault of the man who arranged the display. 


Carpenters and masons can find everything they need right here 
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of his advertisements was based on 
the way the town of Kingsville was 
laid out. 


Publicity with a Punch 


In commenting on the advertise- 
ment, the Corpus Christi Caller 
said: “Running through the busi- 
ness section of that little city is Kle- 
berg Avenue. All other streets are 
tributary to it. At one end of Kle- 
berg Avenue is the county jail. At 
the other end of the avenue is the 
high school.” The paper then goes 
on to quote the advertisement for 
home building, which says: ‘“Kings- 
ville is perhaps the only city in the 
United States with a high school at 
one end and a jail at the other end 
ofits principal business street. 
Which way is your boy headed? 
Figuratively speaking, have you a 
home between the High School and 
the Jail?” 

These direct, appealing words to 
the people of that town and pros- 
pective home builders could not help 
but have a great deal of weight, and 
it is no wonder that this campaign 
went over so successfully. It had to 
be terminated sooner than had been 
expected because of a strike, but it 
has shown the merchants that co- 
operation and combined effort will 
accomplish more than _ individual 
effort. 

Hardware merchants all over the 
country have used methods and tried 
schemes this year that they would 
have thought impossible several 
years ago. They have sized up the 
proposition and have realized that 
the time was ripe for good business, 
and they have gone after it with all 
their might and main. 

The hardware merchant who has 
had poor pickings in any section is 
the one who has not realized that 
he had a gold mine on his shelves, 
and that all he needed was that one 
little implement of turnover to make 
his digging pay. He would be so 
busy digging out that he would have 
no time to have any thoughts of dig- 


As this issue goes to press there are 
seventy-nine manufacturers who have 
reserved display space at the Fifth An- 
nual Exhibit of the Automobile Acces- 
sories Branch of The National Hard- 
ware Association of the United States, 
to be held Oct. 16 to 19 at the Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J. 
These names form a preliminary list 
which will be added to each day. The 
list follows: 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp., 
Ajax Auto Parts Co., American Hammered 
Piston Ring Co., Appleton Electric Co., 
Apeo Mfg. Co., Apex Electric Mfg. Co., 
Asch & Company, Inc., Automotive 


Products Corp. 


The Benzer Corp., Franklin T, Berry, 
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ging in. The faster he digs the 
more turnovers he makes, and con- 
sequently more money comes into 
the till. If a merchant makes up his 
mind that he must turn his stock, 
he will not be long in devising means 
of disposing of his merchandise. 
Look what Kingsville did in a few 
months, and look at your own books. 
Doubtless you are surprised at the 
volume of sales of builders’ hard- 
ware and tools. If it is greater than 
you expected, it is because you had 
the determination to make the stocks 
turn faster. If it is smaller, it may 
be due to local conditions, which can- 
not always be helped, or it may be 
due to your failure to fully realize 
that a gold mine is located right on 
the builders’ section of your store. 


Displays Bring Business 

The Warner Hardware Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., stands for all 
that is good in the hardware busi- 
ness, and has built up a tremendous 
volume of trade in this metropolitan 
center of the Northwest. The illus- 
tration of their tool window contains 
many suggestions for any merchant. 
An artisan or a home owner cannot 
pass this window without seeing 
something he needs. The display is 
attractive to everybody, and the 
amount of tools shown is amazing. 
Pictures of the interior of the store 
where the tools are for sale are 
shown in the window, and give the 
passerby a better idea of the service 
he can obtain on the inside. 

The section of the Churchill Hard- 
ware Store, Galesburg, IIl., shows 
how the tools are displayed in wall 
cases. Everything is in sight of the 
artisan or mechanic as he passes 
down the aisle. Mr. Churchill uses 
many methods to get people into his 
store. He has no fear of not selling 
them after they get in. His one big 
policy is to devise means to get more 
people inside the doors and his effi- 
cient crew of salesmen do the rest. 

The Warren County Hardware 
Co., Bowling Green, Ky., let none of 


Many Exhibits for Atlantic City 
Biflex Products Co., Blublaze Motor Spe- 
cialties Corp., Bonny Forge & Tool Works, 
Boyce and Veeder Co., Inc., Buffalo Forge 
Co. 

The Carborundum Co., Carter Carburetor 
Corp., A. C. Spark Plug Co., Clayton & 
Lambert Mfg. Co., Columbia Tire & Rubber 
Co., The Corcoran Mfg. Co., Crawford Mfg. 
Co., Culver-Stearns Mfg. Co. 

The Davies-Young Soap Co., The Duluth 
Show Case Co. 

E. Edelman & Co. 

J. H. Faw Co., Folberth Auto Spec. Co., 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., The Fulton Co. 

Gardner Printing Co.. Gemco Mfg. Co., 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Giant 
Grip Mfg. Co., The Goodrich-Lenhart Mfg. 
Co., Grigsby-Grunow Hauss Co., Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corp. 

Ideal Clamp Mfg. Co., J. & B. Mfg. 
Company. 

W. BE. Kemp, 
Compte Co. 

The J. C 
Mfg. Co., 


Kraeuter & Co., The Le- 


MeAdams Sales Co., McCord 
Inc., The Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
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the famous blue grass grow under 
their feet during the past season. 
They knew people had to build, and 
they were determined to get their 
share of the business. Consequently, 
they started the ball rolling a little 
before the majority of people had 
made up their minds. They are not 
sorry they did this when they look 
at the sales sheets. The illustration 
of their window shows the artistic 
way in which they display goods. 


Increasing the Turnover 


When people build they must have 
hardware of all kinds, and the men 
who do the work are dependent upon 
the hardware store for every tool 
they use. When building is being 
done it means that more tools are 
being sold. One works hand-in-hand 
with the other, and it should be the 
prime policy of every hardware 
dealer to keep his builders’ hard- 
ware and tools turning over just as 
fast as he can. These are two most 
profitable lines in the store, and they 
work together, and the volume of the 
sales depends upon the number of 
stock turns and the ability of the 
merchant to devise ways and means 
of keeping that stock turning as fast 
as possible. 

There is much to be done during 
this fall in the building line, and the 
carpenters and plumbers, as well as 
painters, will be glad to have work 
that will run them through the win- 
ter season. Many homes could be 
started and the exteriors finished 
before the cold weather sets in; and 
the inside work can be accomplished 
just as well through the winter 
months as it can in the summer. A 
little urging and the right kind of 
advertising will start a great deal 
of late building; and think of the re- 
pair work and re-hardwaring that 
can be done this winter if a little 
campaign is started. Get a few peo- 
ple interested and others will quickly 
fall in line and good business con- 
tinue uninterrupted during the en- 
tire year. 


ber Co., Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc., Metal 
Specialties Mfg. Co., Mitchell & Smith, 
Inc.. Monkey Grip Rubber Co., Frank 
Mossberg Company, Mitchell Specialty Co. 

National Lamp Works of General Electri 
Co., National-Standard Co., A. Nelson Mfe. 
Co., New England Tube & Stamping C®., 
Inc., No-Leak-O Piston Ring Company, 
North Bros. Mfg. Company. ; 

Pennsylvanfa Piston Ring Co., N. A. Petry 
Co., The Polson Rubber Company, The 
Protexall Co., Pyrene Mfg. Co. 

Rajah Auto Supply Co. oe 

Cc. A. Shaler Co., H. D. Smith Co., Split- 
dorf Electrical Co., F. W. Stewart Mfg. 
Co. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Tingley & Company, The Trexler 
Thompson Neylon Mfg. Co. 

United States Chain & 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. , 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Walden- 
Worcester, Inc., Warner-Patterson C0. 
Wolverine Lubricants Co., ‘‘X’ Labora- 
tories, King Sewing Machine Co. 


Ltd., Chas. O. 
Co., 


Co., 


Forging 
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Rural Free Delivery Shows Phenomenal Growth—Ser- 
vice Regarded as Local Retailers’ Aid—Big 


Increase in Postal Savings 


known as the R. F. D.—will be 

twenty-six years old next Mon- 
day, Oct. 1. In this comparatively 
short period this institution has grown 
from eighty-two routes costing Uncle 
Sam $30,000 a year, to 44,186 routes 
costing no less than $86,800,000. 

No branch of the postal service has 
had a harder struggle or has been sub- 
jected to more criticism—some of it 
well deserved—than the Rural Free. 
To-day, however, it stands as a monu- 
ment to those who conceived the orig- 
inal project and as the result of giving 
ear to constructive criticism it has lived 
down much of the popular prejudice 
that prevailed against it in its earlier 
years, 

There was a time when the local 
merchant regarded the R. F. D. as a 
Government-subsidized delivery system 
for the big mail order houses. And 
there were plenty of reasons. 


Mail Order Houses Benefitted 


The enterprising officials then in 
charge of the service were chiefly in- 
tent upon building it up and welcomed 
any suggestions that promised to de- 
velop business for the rural carriers. 
The big catalog concerns were quick to 
recognize their opportunities of which 
they availed themselves so successfully 
that the country merchants soon came 
to consider the establishment of a new 
route in their neighborhood as the 
worst kind of bad news. 

In the course of time, however, the 
retailers in the small towns throughout 
the country awoke to a realization of 
their own opportunities while at the 
Same time the Post Office Department 


Tn Rural Mail Service—better 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sept. 25, 1922. 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


began to curb the mail order houses and 
to impose restrictions upon the service 
permitted to be rendered them by rural 
carriers. 

To-day the retail merchant esteems 
the Rural Free Delivery Service as es- 
sential to his own business. He has 
quite forgotten his former ideas re- 
garding this institution and he no 
longer regards it as an influence to 
keep the farmer at home while the 
women folks send to Chicago for the 
things they used to buy in the village 
stores. 

The story of the development of the 
Rural Free Delivery Service is decid- 
edly interesting. Credit is given by 
the Post Office Department to Post- 
master General Wanamaker as the 
father of the R. F. D. The official rec- 
ord shows that he first suggested it to 
Congress in his annual report in 1891. 


Congress Was Slow 


But Congress did not take kindly to 
the suggestion which was regarded as 
opening up a bottomless pit that prom- 
ised to swallow all the postal revenues 
and then make heavy demands upon the 
Treasury. In January, 1892, Represen- 
tative O’Donnell of Michigan intro- 
duced a comprehensive bill providing 
for the establishment of the Rural 
Free Delivery Service and appropriat- 
ing $6,000,000 for the purpose. 

All the funny newspaper men and 
the “colyum” artists throughout the 
country began heaving their journalis- 
tic brick-bats at the project and finally 
when Congress in 1893 took the matter 
up seriously the Postal Committees of 
both houses developed cold feet and 
undertook to launch the service with a 


measly little appropriation of $10,000. 

This sum was so small that Mr. 
Wanamaker, who as a merchant prince 
was used in doing things in a large 
way, quite lost sight of it and made no 
attempt to utilize it. In 1894 Congress 
raised the ante to $20,000 but the Post- 
master General, satisfied that the 
amount was wholly inadequate even for 
experimental service, declined to use 
the money. 


First Routes Established 


On June 9, 1896, however, Congress 
opened its heart and consolidated two 
appropriations aggregating $40,000 
and with this money the first experi- 
mental Free Delivery Service was es- 
tablished simultaneously on three routes 
in West Virginia, one from Charlestown, 
one from Uvilla, and one from Hall- 
town. Nine months later the service 
had grown to eighty-two routes emanat- 
ing from forty-three post offices in 
twenty-nine different States. 

At the close of business on June 30, 
1922, the number of routes had risen 
to 44,186 with a total mileage of 1,180,- 
448 miles. The insignificant appro- 
priation of $10,000 made by Congress 
a quarter of a century before had risen 
to $86,800,000. 

This big sum represents an increase 
of $33,000,000 over the appropriation 
for 1918 when the sum of $53,000,000 
was set aside by Congress for the sup- 
port of this service. The jump was 
due to increases of salaries to carriers 
urged upon Congress not only by the 
carriers themselves and the officers of 
their national association but by many 
thousand business men who took the 
view that the service was useful and 
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very arduous and that the laborer was 
worthy of his hire. 


First Complete County Service 


The first complete county rural ser- 
vice was established Dec. 20, 1899, in 
Carroll County, Maryland. From that 
date county services rapidly developed 
until it now covers more than 1000 
counties. 

Up to 1915 there were 26,080 fourth 
class post offices discontinued on ac- 
count of the establishment of rural de- 
livery service, representing an annual 
saving to the postal service of $1,613,- 
040, while the saving resulting from 
the discontinuance of star routes was 
estimated at $3,482,670 per annum, 

When the service was first inaugu- 
rated rural carriers were paid a salary 
of $200 a year. They may now get as 
much as $2,160 a year, depending on 
the length of the routes, while the mo- 
tor routes of fifty miles or more pay 
a salary from $2,250 to $2,600. 

Illinois leads the nation both in the 
number of rural routes and in mileage, 
there being 2,621 routes covering a dis- 
tance of 70,174 miles in that State. 
Ohio is second with 2,534 routes and a 
mileage of 62,727; Missouri third with 
2,236 routes covering 55,239 miles; 
Iowa fourth with 2,203 routes covering 
59,954 miles; Texas fifth with 2,157 
routes covering 58,366 miles; Pennsyl- 
vania sixth with 2,016 and 52,605 re- 
spectively, and Kansas seventh with 
1,894 and 54,686 respectively; and New 
York eighth with 1,834 and 46,384 re- 
spectively. 


How the States Stand 


Figures for other States are: 


NUMBER OF ROUTES 
1822 
1810 
1696 
1657 
1624 
1599 
1394 
1293 
1153 
1136 
1129 
991 
R88 
886 
784 
716 
675 


180 


MILEAGE 
53,635 
49,999 
41,834 
47,091 
45,786 
39,665 
34,451 
37,129 
30,297 
31,928 
26,130 
26,186 


Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

HOONIR so ksicnccee 

Tennessee ....... 

North Carolina... 

Oklahoma 

Alabama 

Nebraska 

i ee 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Kentucky 

North Dakota.... 

Arkansas . 

South 

Maine 

California . nate 

West Virginia.... 

Maryland 

Washington 

Vermont 

Colorado 

Louisiana 

New 

Massachusetts . 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Oregon ; 

New Hampshire. . 

Idaho 216 

Montana . 189 

Delaware 92 2,625 

Utah 60 1,463 
53 1,896 
45 1,059 

Arizona 35 

Wyoming ........ 30 

District of 

Columbia ...... 6 
Nevada 4 
Hawaii 1 


437 
118 
392 
439 
326 
$23 
304 
280 
275 
268 
265 


247 


9,461 
6,313 
7,254 
5,771 
5,776 


5,489 


The daily mileage of Rural Free De- 
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livery carriers is now equivalent to 
more than 250 trips from San Fran- 
cisco to New York and return. This is 
certainly going some. 


Postal Savings Show Gains 


Postal savings deposits, which have 
been languishing for many months, 
show a decided improvement for the 
month of August, the beginning of the 
upward trend first being noted in July, 
according to figures announced by the 
Post Office Department. Withdrawals 
in mining and railroad centers and 
other points where unemployment con- 
ditions are acute were still heavy dur- 
ing August but were almost counter- 
balanced by increased deposits in a 
number of the larger cities. 

While postal receipts may be said to 
indicate the health of business, postal 
savings deposits on the other hand re- 
flect with considerable accuracy the em- 
ployment conditions throughout the 
country because it is the laboring man, 
and especially the foreigner, who util- 
izes to the largest extent the safety 
found in Uncle Sam’s postal banks. 

Assistant Postmaster General Glover, 
who has direction over the Postal Sav- 
ings Division, expressed confidence to- 
day that improved labor and business 
conditions during the next few months 
will reflect to a more marked extent 
upon the health of the postal savings 
business. 


Boston Is Very Saving 


The largest increase in deposits made 
by any office was reported by Boston 
which held the same honor in July. The 
increase at Boston in July over June 
was $129,630 and the August increase 
over July was $149,178. The second 
largest increase in deposits was made 
by Brooklyn, N. Y., with deposits for 
August of $13,595,541 as compared 
with $13,544,431, an increase of $51,- 
110. Atlantic City, N. J., reported the 
third largest gain, amounting to $49,- 
968 and, incidentally during the past 
two months, climbing from fifty-first to 
thirty-eighth place among the cities of 
the country in the amount of postal 
savings deposits. 

The fourth largest gain, amounting 
to $28,239, was reported by Detroit. 
Mich., while Buffalo, N. Y., was fifth 
with $16,767; Pawtucket, R. I., sixth 
with $12,209; Portland, Ore., seventh 
with $10,335; Butte, Mont., eighth with 
$9,899; Kansas City, Mo., ninth with 
$8,581, and Breckenridge, Tex., with 
$8,237. 

Other cities showing smaller in- 
creases during the month were Newark, 
N. J., Providence, R. I., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Washington, D. C., Astoria, Ore- 
gon, Long Island City, N. Y., Pater- 
son, N. J., Norwood, Mass., Manchester, 
N. H., Indianapolis, Ind., Birmingham, 
Ala., Rochester, N. Y., Willimantic, 
Conn., and Dayton, Ohio, Tonopah, 
Nev., Tampa, Fla., Lynn, Mass., and 
Fall River, Mass. 

The extent to which postal savings 
is utilized by the working man is illus- 
trated by Uniontown, Pa., a mining 
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town with a population of but 15,692 
but which ranks twentieth among the 
cities of the United States in the 
amount of savings deposits. Although 
withdrawals amounting to $25,538 
were made at Uniontown during 
August, undoubtedly to carry the 
miners through the strike period, the 
office still retained its rank of twen- 
tieth. 


Canada Invited to Postal Conference 


Assistant Postmaster General Glover 
has just forwarded a communication to 
Postmaster General Murphy of Canada 
renewing an invitation extended early 
this year for a postal conference be- 
tween the United States and its north- 
ern neighbor with a view to bringing 
about a closer relationship and a better 
understanding in the handling of all 
phases of mail matter between the two 
countries. 

When Postmaster General Murphy 
assumed office early in March he as- 
sured the American post office depart- 
ment that the Canadian Government 
was pleased to accept the invitation for 
a postal conference but that owing to 
the fact that the new government had 
been in office only two months, no ac- 
tion could be taken at that time towards 
the actual fixing of the time and place 
for the proposed meeting. He sug- 
gested that upon conclusion of the 
present session of Parliament he would 
be very glad to again take the matter 
up with the American postal authori- 
ties. 

In renewing his invitation Mr. 
Glover asked the Canadian official if it 
was now agreeable with the Canadian 
Government to take definite steps for 
holding the conference. The proposed 
conference is expected to cover all 
phases of the postal relationship be- 
tween the two countries, particularly 
interchange of mail at the border. 


Commission on Steel Merger Plans 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
forwarded an interesting communica- 
tion to the United States Senate sum- 
marizing the action it has taken with 
regard to the proposed steel mergers 
and outlining the procedure that will be 
followed in the hearings that will be 
held pursuant to the complaints re- 
cently filed. The commission says in 
part: 

“By Resolution Number 286 agreed 
to on May 12, 1922, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were requested 
to inform the Senate what steps had 
been taken or they proposed to take, 
to ascertain the purpose and probable 
effects of the proposed merger of cer- 
tain steel companies therein named; to 
inform the Senate as to results of any 
investigations which they may have 
conducted and what actions they have 
instituted to protect the public interest. 

“Pursuant to this resolution the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission reported to you 
on June 5, 1922, that it had reason to 
believe that the proposed merger of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
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Lackawanna Steel Company was in 
violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion law, and that a proceeding by this 
commission in respect thereof would be 
in the public interest, wherefore this 
commission had issued its complaint 
directed to these two companies, stat- 
ing the commission’s charges as pre- 
scribed by statute. 

“As to the proposed combination of 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company and Inland 
Steel Company, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported to you that the pro- 
ceedings had not developed sufficiently 
to enable the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to arrive at a conclusion and it was 
stated that a further report would be 
made in response to the resolution of 
the Senate at some subsequent time. 


Why Complaints Were Issued 


“The details of the plans of the three 
companies have been developed by them 
and ascertained by the Federal Trade 


Pittsburgh Retailers Meet 


The fall, winter and spring activi- 
ties of this organization were started 
with a meeting held in the Hotel Cath- 
am, Pittsburgh, on Friday evening, 
Sept. 22. The meeting was preceded 
by the usual dinner, and Hugh F. Mc- 
Knight, president, was in the chair, 
the faithful standby, C. W. Scarbor- 
ough, filling the duties of secretary. 
The attendance was good, but there was 
no set program for the meeting. It 
was given over to a discussion of the 
trend of the times and in discussing 
methods of meeting the present busi- 
ness situation, with special reference 
to the advancing prices on some lines 
of hardware. J. R. Smith of McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa., was in charge of the dis- 
cussion which was participated in by 
most of the members. 


Hitchcock Hardware Co. Formed 


The Hitchcock Hardware Co., Water- 
town, Conn., has organized with James 
F, Stockbine, president end treasurer, 
and J. F. Stockbine, secretary. Floyd 
F. Hitchcock and Henry S. Hitchcock 
are directors of the company. 


M. Weiss & en Ts Jobbers 


After thirty-two years in the retail 
hardware business at 97 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City, M. Weiss & 
Son, Inc., have recently embarked as 
jobbers of hardware and automobile 
accessories with a warehouse and office 
at 32 Amsterdam Avenue. The sales 
department is in charge of Manny 
Weiss. 


Walter Duncan Dies 


Walter Duncan, Dugmore & Duncan, 
hardware dealers, Chelsea, Mass., died 
last week at his home in that city in 
his fifty-second year, after an illness 


of nearly three months. Mr. Duncan 
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Commission; additional information 
has been sought and obtained until this 
commission is in position to make that 
preliminary determination which is a 
part of its prescribed procedure. A 
majority of the members of the com- 
mission having reason to believe that 
the proposed and pending combination 
of these three companies is in violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission law, 
and that a proceeding by this commis- 
sion with respect thereof would be in 
the public interest, has issued a com- 
plaint to Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., and In- 
land Steel Co. stating its charges in 
that regard. 

“Of course the issue of the complaint 
is merely the institution of formal pro- 
ceedings to test the legality of the pro- 
posed merger. In the ordinary course 
answer will be filed to this complaint 
and testimony will be taken both on be- 
half of the Government and the three 
steel. companies. 


was a lifelong resident of Chelsea and 
highly esteemed in business and social 
circles. He was a trustee of the Chel- 
sea Memorial Hospital, a member of 
the Williams School Boys’ Association, 
The New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, and of the Boston City 
Club. 


Edward B. Raymond Dies 


Edward Brackett Raymond, vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., in charge of the manufacturing, 
died in his office in the Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sept. 8. Prior to 
joining the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Mr. Raymond was with the General 
Electric Co. He is survived by his wife, 
a daughter and a son. 


New Directors of Quaker City 
Rubber Co. 


With a view to expanding its busi- 
ness, the Quaker City Rubber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has elected Norman E. 
Oliver, formerly vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., as one of its vice- 
presidents. Mr. Oliver, who has had a 
long experience in the rubber business, 
has also been elected a director. James 
M. Dixon has also been elected a direc- 
tor of the company. 


Home Accessories Corp. to Ex- 
pand 


The Home Accessories Corporation, a 
new $50,000 Worcester, Mass., com- 
pany, has purchased property at the 
corner of Gardner and Tainter streets, 
that city, consisting of a one-story fac- 
tory, in which the company anticipates 
the manufacture of bathroom fixtures 
and kitchen accessories at an early 
date. 
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“At the conclusion of this testimony 
and after argument the commission will 
determine the facts and apply the law 
thereto. And only if such a conclusion 
is justified by the facts will an order to 
cease and desist from the proposed 
merger be issued. Otherwise the com- 
plaint will be dismissed. In other 
words, in the issue of the complaint the 
Federal Trade Commission expresses 
no final judgment as to the legality of 
the proposed merger. 

“If an order to cease and desist from 
the proposed merger is issued, it is of 
course, subject to review by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals.” 

The impression is gaining ground in 
Washington that the complaint will 
either be dismissed by the commission 
or overruled by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Of course, this is only specu- 
lation but it is based upon a very care- 
ful examination of the available record 
by some of the shrewdest lawyers in 
the country. 


Heavy Hardware Men Discuss 
Conditions 


W. L. Niekamp, president of the 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hard- 
ware Association, was the guest of 
twenty odd members of that body at a 
luncheon at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
on Monday, Sept. 18. F. H. Butts, 
Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, presided 
over the luncheon. The gathering rep- 
resented a wide variety of business in- 
terests. Each one present was asked 
to tell the condition of trade in his par- 
ticular line of business. 

Several interesting points were 
brought out during the informal talks, 
among them being the fact that August, 
in a very large majority of cases, was 
the best month in point of orders booked 
experienced in ten months. Screw man- 
ufacturers are experiencing difficulty in 
securing material for their product, 
have more business on their books than 
they can properly handle and anticipate 
a shortage of goods this winter. A 
car shortage that will seriously affect 
business this winter, which cannot be 
avoided under the most favorable con- 
ditions between now and Jan. 1, is fac- 
ing the country, according to one of 
the best posted men in New England on 
railroad conditions. Sheets are moving 
out of jobbing hands in larger weekly 
tonnages than at any previous time 
this year, while there has been quite a 
slump in sales of structural steels. 
Stress was laid on the fact that em- 
ployers of this country, unlike organ- 
ized labor, have no leader which all 
merchants must follow. It was asserted 
that never before in our business history 
has there been a need for such leader- 
ship as to-day. 


Nickerson to Open Branch 

The Nickerson Lumber Co., Chatham, 
Mass., will open a branch hardware 
store at Orleans, Mass., within the near 
future. 
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Dealer Features Robbery of Store in Ad—Comparing Catalog Prices 
—Hardware Ad Pays Tribute to Roosevelt 


Reminding Housewives of Preserving 
Time Needs 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.). 

This ad sent us by G. V. White, ad 
director for the Sumner Co., Moncton, 
N. B., has good attention value. The 
illustrated heading features the timely 
subject of fall preserving and the list 
reminds the housewife of the essentials 
necessary to a successful preserving 
campaign. 

As the housewife scans this ad, she 
may suddenly realize that her stock of 
rings, jars, etc., is not sufficient and 
this thought created leads to a sale at 
Sumner’s which under other circum- 
stances might go elsewhere. 


Reducing the Store Paper to Its 
Simplest Form 
No. 2 (3 cols. x 7 in.). 
The Wilson Hardware Co., Waterloo, 
Neb., issue Hardware News, the current 
number of which is shown herewith, 
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PRESERVING KETTLES 


Granite, iron and Aluminum, 


FRUIT JARS 


Perfect Seal and Mason. 


FRUIT JAR RINGS 


“Good Luck” Red, “Dominion” White, 


CANNING RACKS 


Oval and Round. 





—SEE OUR CHINA DEPARTMENT WINDOW— 


SUMNER CO. 


MAIN St. MONCTON. N.B. 














1—Illustrations and headlines tell the 
housewife a quick story of preserving 
time needs 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR FORD COOL. 

Tre CAMCQG Turbine pump is a 
highly develc;ed water 
rurd cars and trucks 
water fror. boiling in bot weather | Shown 


ture which will ineure its eftictency. | 
Water in a Thermo-Sphon system) 
will freeze before it is hot enough to| 
circulate. The CAMCO starts the wa- 
ter circulating as soon as the motor | 
is put in motion | 

It is made of high grade materia! | 
and is sold by us on an absolute ; 
guarantee | 


IT MUST MAKE GOOD IN | eneng range from $2.00 down. to 20c. - 30x3 
| ,We are also showing a large line 30x3% Paragon .. 
of KEEN-KUTTER Butcher Knives, 32x3% Paragon . 
Paring Knives,Bread Knives, Grape , 32x4 


TEN DAYS OR WE WILL. 
Come in und see this pump now— 
tutay Our sales have been on 


pump a day since we took the agency | Fruit Knives, Spatulas, Etc. 


| a 
ar | ‘ | Other sizes and tubes carry same 
_ a Vit hiiiae we «| proportionate tut in prices. 
HOW TO MAKE AN INEXPENSIVE | sa |. Jas C. Robinson, C A. Stenglein,’ 
| 


Obme in and see our display. 


HOG WATERER. 
If you have a 50-gallon wood bar 


—o— 
rel you can make an automatic as SAY IT WITH CAULIFLOWERS! 


“Have you seen May?” 


waterer for very little money by buy 

ing the Daisey Waterer from THE 

WILSON HARDWARE Bore a; 
hole in the side of your barrel near; ‘No, 
the bottom and attach the watere: j lettuce ° 
and the job is.done’ If you do not) 
have a barrel we can secure them for | 
you for about $1.00 each Carl Hult- 


“May, who?” 


pump for|of ;KEEN-KUTTER Pocket (Knives. 
Keeps the | The largest assortment we have ever Our ability to procure more) at ex- 
Pocket knives are about 40 
and holds the engine at a tempera-| per cent in price this year. 


EVERYTHING FOR CaNNING 


Caps, rubber rings, colanders, large Save spring bre kage. 


GET A KEEN-KUTTER. | 


Come in and see our large display We 


are offering you tires this 
week (subject to stock on hand or 


ceedingly low prices, considering the 

,fact that they are Standard make 

tires and sold with standard cuar- 
antee, ' 

Y 

Fabric. Cord 

——— |) Ce 

~ ---- $16.50 

- $22.00 

- $26.00 

$27.50 


; 30x3 
| 30x3 %.. 
32x3%.. 
32x4 


PRONE icecrcsicstnsione 


Paragon .. 


33x4 Paragon 


Frank Safford, Charles Peabody, Stu- 
art Campbell, Sam Donahoo, Jay Her- 
rington and Lawrence Robinson 
were tire and tube buyers during the 
past week 


“Why, mayonnaise.” 


she is dressing and west MAKES AUTOS RIDE EASIER. 


Eastman’s spring oil if applied to 
the springs of your car will make it 
ride 100 per cent smoother and also 
This oil can 


gren made one of these waterers this/ kettles, ladles, racks for cold packing, be used for various other purpoos 


week 
‘ dow 

E. W Cobb purchased two sets of 
‘fly nets this week Are your horses 
well protec:ed from the flies” 


sealing wax-——see these in our win- A3k us about it vert time von 


angen 

John Rush purchased a new bed 
‘and mattress from us the past week 
er 


ire in 
the store. 


0 
GOIN’ FISHING? 


“Tackle” us for your tackle 





2—This novel store paper is printed on a single sheet of colored paper. 


It is really @ 


reprint of a newspaper ad 


each month. A single sheet is used 
which reduces printing cost to the mini- 
mum. There is not a great amount of 
copy here but all of it is good and the 
one lone bit of humor is worth reading. 

This method of getting out a one 
sheet store paper, however, is open to 
criticism. It may save money and time 
in preparation but it is not a store 
paper in the real sense of the word. 
Better call it a “Bulletin” gentlemen 
and then you will be perfectly justified 


in the title. The original sheet car- 
ried an ad as well as the reading mat- 
ter reproduced. 


Straight Talk to Mr. Cash Buyer 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.). ‘ 

Mr. Cash Buyer studies the mali- 
order books and figures that his money- 
orders sent to the big merchandise-by- 
mail houses will buy more. But 4 
shock is due him when he reads this 
little ad used by M. C. Petersen & Sons 
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O02 CAPO CHOCBD RMD CHOC MD CID 
Mr. Cash Buyer, ; 


Here’s a chance to buy at home 
cheaper than of mail order houses 


iat wine pf ben only $8.50. Isce Montgomery Ward & 
rs a cheaper press, the Windsor, in 10qt far $9 
30« 4 “Federal Auto casing $8.95. Quite a drop from last 
year’s price when they sold for $17.50. One of our 
customers used one two years. 
Valko Lice powder, big box for.. 
Dipolene, always sold for $1.50, now ‘only $1.25 a —_ 
10gal. for tio, so bring in your can. 
South Be ead Anti Lash et oy 312. Montgomery Ward 
ave same to sell a . 
New stoc fs miik pails - Anag _~ prices 25c to $1, see - f 
Mighty Mender—try a tube, \ 
Auto p AtChES.oscescees- “ 50c a bon 
Mendets ‘10e" and 25c a box. Try them 
See our ne -w arrival in brass and j iron beds at lowest prices 


TRY US ON YOUR BIG CASH ORDERS, 

M. C. Petersen & Sons’ 

MONKY SAVING CASH STORE. 
QCHOCD CID CW CECB OMS CAO 
3—Here’s some interesting news for Mr. 
Cash Buyer who thinks all the bargains 
are on the shelves of the catalog house 





of Charlotte, Iowa. The writer wal- 
lops the Montgomery Ward catalog 
where it hurts—in the price column. 
The first item is a real punch and 
the reel price is another illustration of 
the futility of sending money away in 
hopes of beating the home town deal- 
er’s prices. The only criticism we have 
to offer in regard to this ad is that 
more items should have been mail-order 
comparisons. This would not give the 
reader any opportunity to say that 
after combing over the mail-order cata- 
log, only one or two favorable price 
comparisons could be found. 


Burglars Provide Ad Copy 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 in.). 

If burglars had not entered the store 
of the C. H, Dwinell Hardware Co., 
Waltham, Mass., this copy gem would 
never have seen the light. It certainly 
gave the firm the opportunity to put in 
a resounding crack on their economy 
prices. 

We say to Clarence Dwinell of the 
firm who wants to know what we think 
of the ad, that the loss by theft was as 
nothing compared to the publicity value 


JDWINEL 


ew eK © ee Scommnenetl 


HaRbWanE CO 

BURGLARS! 

THIEVES! 
RANSACKERS! 


Whoever the culprit or culprits that forced an 





entrance into our store sometime Sunday night 
“Just be- 
cause the high quality of our goods makes their 


might be, we have but this to say: 


possession extremely desirable is no reason why 


folks should procure them during our absence.” 


OUR PRICES ARE LOW ENOUGH 
TO KEEP MOST PEOPLE HONEST 





707 MAIN ST, WABTHAM 
el. 226-M 


Prompt Delivery to all Suburban Districts 











4—The tale of this ad is short and 

simple. Burglars broke in the store 

and the firm breaks in the newspaper 
with unusual copy 


HARDWARE AGE 


of this “burglar” ad. It is another 
illustration of the opportunity con- 
stantly open to the hardware man to 
adapt local happenings to ad copy. 


Serving the Public Welfare 
No. 5 (1 col. x 6 in.). 

R. J, Atkinson of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says that while this is a publicity ad 
pure and simple that publicity ads 
often pay well and Mr. Atkinson is cor- 
rect. The copy in this ad will be read. 
Every word will be absorbed and the 
reaction in the mind of the reader will 


be favorable to the Atkinson store. 


The reader will argue to himself that 
this ad serves the public welfare 


a a 
ON LONG ISLAND SHORE 


In Young’s Cemetery at Oyster Bay, 
there is a plain monument, and on it 
is inscribed the single name “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” It is a shrine we all 
should visit these times, for it is the 
shrine of the apostle of work. 

Nothing is more needed in this 
world of durs today than the pleasure 
of producing or accomplishing some- 
thing definite. If you build a brick 
wall, take a just pride in having it 
just a little better than the nearest 
brick wall to it, and done in just a 
little less time. If you are ar em- 
ployee, be on hand just a little before 
starting time and look forward with 
pleasure to your job. If you are an 
employer, plan to make your product 
a little better each time, for work ts 
the worlds salvation today, and our 
future happiness. 

Start in the home. How much 
pleasure can be gained by improving 
the many extra hours we all have in 
making the home a real home? Don’t 
let's pin our future on pleasure, but 
set an example so your children will 
form habits of work that will mean 
much to future generations. Roose- 
velt settled the coal strike in a day. 
It took years of habits to build such a 
personality, why not let each one of 
us help to adjust the world’s trouble, 
which is the lack of respect for work. 
The Hardware Store is the Mecca for 
workers. 


R. J. ATKINSON 
HARDWARE 


Broadway and Quincy Street 
Phone, 6461 Bushwick 


5—Atkinson pays a simple tribute to 
one of the world’s great men and scores 
a publicity hit 








through setting an example and the 
example happens to revolve about a 
man revered by the American people. 
He will then say to himself that it is 
good public spirit to publish and pay 
for such an ad. All this finally re- 
solves itself into good advertising. 


Coming! Long Winter Months 
No. 6 (2 cols. x 8 in.), 

Prediction of an early and snappy 
fall accompanied by a general scamper- 
ing after coal makes an ad like this 
Barker, Rose & Clinton announcement 
particularly timely. 

Cold weather is not a great distance 


IT'S COMING. ARE YOU READY? 
Are You Satisfied With the Result of Your 


FURNACE 


Call (3100) for our foreman to come to yodr house( no charge) 

and consult with you regarding your heat. Get estimate on new work 
Have your eave trough and leaders put in good shape before the 

snow 

(No need to 

take off old plaster.) It is petmanent, easily cleaned, neat 


Install a steel cerling where the plaster is loose 


Our men are competent aid economical of time and labor, Our 
prices are fair 


Come into tur snop and talk things over. Save coal. Prevent 
ickness by having a well heated house 


Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


309 CARROLL ST ELMIRA 








V 





6—Cold weather will soon be something 
to wrestle with, and this ad tells how 
to get pin-fall out of your furnace 


off and it will pay you to pattern after 
this ad and stir up folks to the point of 
getting action as regards their home 
heating plants. 


Making the Most of a Closed Street 


No. 7 (2 cols. x 7 in.). 

Here is another ad from C. H. Dwinell 
Hardware Co, and another example of 
taking advertising advantage of local 
situations. Note how happily worded 
is the text matter. It makes the most 
of a situation that might well annoy 
another business man and prevent him 
from seeing the capital to be made out 
of a happening that would ordinarily 
be classed as unfortunate. It pays to 
keep your sense of humor on the job 
for it often pays big dividerds. 


Leal 


pemmmm (THE MODERN STORE WITH OLD FASE SEDICEY) mmr g 


~Hapbwape Co 


707 MAIN ST., WALTHAM 
Tel, 226-M 
Prompt Delivery to all Suburban Districts 


DANGER! 
NO PASSING! 


Street Closed for Repairs 
While workmen are busy digging up Main Street 
in front of our store 
WE HAVE BEEN BUSY 


DIGGING OUT A SPECIAL BARGAIN 
To make it worth your while to put up with the 
emporary inconvenience 


te 
On all Devoe Paints, Varnishes and Brushes 
We are offering for a few days 


10% REDUCTION 


For example: '/4. gallon white outside housepaint 
sells for $2.20 
During this sale $1.89 
DON’T MIND THE TRENCH 
Jump over, climb over, crawl over, any way to get 


over, or walk around 

Whatever you do, don’t fall in 

It might make you miss this special A 
7—The street was closed in front of 
Dwinell’s and things were in messy 


shape, but look at the ad copy it pro- 
duced! 
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HARDWARE AGE 


Limit Coal Purchases Urge Business Leaders 


Business Men Meet Hoover—Sug- 
gest Four Remedies to Re- 
lieve Coal Shortage 


U. S. Chamber Commerce 
Pledges Support 


Finding that the soft coal problem 
which confronts American business is 
“one solely of transportation,” and be- 
lieving that “business itself can solve 
its problems without injection of gov- 
ernment into its affairs” a conference 
of the country’s representative business 
leaders held at Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 15 and over which Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, presided, offers 
four specific remedies for quickly re- 
lieving the present coal shortage. 

These four remedies, as broadcasted 
to American industries by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
which ,has given its services to the 
Federal Administration in an endeavor 
to relieve the present condition, are as 
follows: 

1. Confine purchases of coal under 
present conditions as closely to cur- 
rent needs only as safety permits. 

2. Suspend accumulation of advance 
stocks of coal until the present emer- 
gency pressure on production is re- 
lieved. This particularly applies to 
persons having low-price contracts and 
who are, therefore, under no price pres- 
sure to withhold immediate delivery. 

3. Unload coal cars immediately and 
return them to service. 

4. Promptly furnish material re- 
quired for new railroad equipment or 
repairs. 

In a letter sent out to American in- 
dustries regarding the Washington 
conference Julius H. Barnes, ‘president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States says: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has given its services 
to the Federal Administration in an 
endeavor to relieve and correct the 
present coal situation by co-operative 
effort between American business and 
industry itself and the Administration 
in an endeavor to bring about readjust- 
ment by natural means rather than by 
increasing drastic regulations. 

“At a conference in Washington, 
Sept. 15, called by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Commissioner Aitchison, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and Federal Fuel Distributor 
Spencer, and attended by representa- 
tives of the various national organiza- 
tions and lines of industry, the rail- 
roads of the country pledged them- 
selves to a special effort in providing 
an increasing transportation of coal, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was requested to enlist 
American industry in systematic co- 
operation in this readjustment. All 
present at this conference realized the 
difficulties created by the five months’ 
suspension of coal production, which 
had exhausted the usual reserves, and 
all realized the price perplexities of the 
well-intentioned coal operators, whose 


difficulties naturally follow a_ long 
period of fixed expenses without in- 
come. 

“It is obvious that the bituminous 
coal problem is one solely of trans- 
portation, as the productive capacity 
of the mines is able not only to care 
for current needs but at the same time 
quickly to rehabilitate stocks. The rail- 
ways are able to handle current sup- 
plies and any shortage is due to the 
inability of transportation to handle 
both problems of current supplies and 
re-establishment of stocks during the 
readjustment of the railway strike. 
This situation greatly disturbs the 
normal readjustment of prices under 
the law of supply and demand. It was 
felt, however, that a correction to this 
situation could be quickly realized if 
all American industry would co-operate 
in doing these specific things.” 

Mr. Barnes then enumerates the four 
remedies suggested by the conference. 

“We believe,” Mr. Barnes continues, 
“that if the business public will devote 
itself to these remedies and to others 
suggested by its own local conditions 
and by its own experience, a few weeks 
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of favorable developments may provide 
correctives in this American way by 
co-operation instead of increasing reg- 
ulation, and this would be gratefully 
welcomed by the Federal Administra- 
tion. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has, at the request of the 
Administration and the representatives 
of all organizations at this conference, 
tendered its services and undertaken 
the responsibility of organizing a 
definite campaign throughout the coun- 
try for this purpose. It is felt that re- 
sponsible business men will realize that 
if such a campaign can be made suc- 
cessful it will have relieved the whole 
business fabric greatly of a highly dis- 
turbing element in coal distribution and 
prices, and beyond this, and perhaps 
of even more precious value, it will re- 
lieve the Federal Administration and 
the State governments on the neces- 
sity of increasing regulatory legisla- 
tion in peace times that must have a 
serious effect upon our whole future. 

“The Administration,” the letter con- 
cludes, “warmly welcomes the pos- 
sibility that business itself will solve 
its problems without injection of gov- 
ernment into its affairs.” 


Wise Buying Builds Up a Radio Department 


(Continued from page 68) 


upon good apparatus at a reasonable 
price or within a reasonable range of 
prices, than upon inferior stuff at 
cheaper prices. New specialties, fads 
in many cases, should be examined 
very carefully before buying—not only 
from a technical standpoint, but from 
a merchandising standpoint as well. 
dealer could. 

Complete sets are finding the great- 
est sale to-day, and it is probable that 
this state of affairs will continue, for 
the majority of people do not want to 
make their own outfits; they are not 
sufficiently interested in the technical 
aspect of radio reception, and merely 
want to “listen in” to the radio music. 
But everywhere we find those radio 
enthusiasts who prefer to build their 
own sets, and these purchasers must be 
satisfied. 

Technical apparatus and parts suit- 
able to the advanced radio technician 
will be found a rather slow moving 
line, in view of the minority of this 
class of radio students, but the newly 
initiated radio enthusiast will want 
the simpler apparatus and parts neces- 
sary to make complete sets. A typical 
line will include antenna wire, insulated 
wire, mounted crystals, insulators, 
switches, knobs, vacuum tubes, tele- 
phone jacks, telephones and headsets, 
alternating current charging panels 
and direct current charging panels, 
mica condensers, loud speaking horns, 
transformers, plugs “A” and “B” bat- 
teries, dry cells, variometers, etc. 

Much has been heard lately about 
the “Army Type” and “Navy Type” 


apparatus. During the war and 
shortly afterward, the Army and Navy 
used certain types of radio apparatus 
in their signal divisions. Quite a good 
deal of radio apparatus has been put 
on the market lately under the mis- 
nomer of “Army Type” and “Navy 
Type” apparatus. Manufacturers who 
have for sale bona fide articles of this 
type will be glad to produce actual 
proof of the truth of their statements 
for this apparatus, and dealers should 
request this proof when apparatus is 
offered. 

Dealers generally have stated that 
the number of questions asked by new 
radio fans is appalling—that the ans- 
wering of these questions takes up a 
tremendous amount of time, and is 
usually unprofitable. Radio retailers 
should know that it is best not to give 
away information—rather sell it! And 
your customers will not resent the at- 
tempt to sell them a booklet which will 
answer all their questions as they 
arise, much better, perhaps, than any 
dealer could. A small handbook on 
radio might sell from 25 cents to a 
dollar or more, and is well worth the 
price. In the main, select books for 
your customers which are simple in 
style, easy to read, and non-technical. 

In conclusion, perhaps the best axiom 
by which the up-to-date merchant can 
conduct his business is to remember 
that “goods well bought are goods half 
sold,” and that in radio, as in any other 
business, buying and selling should be 
conducted along safe and sensible lines, 
applying the same shrewd principles in 
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MARKET REPORTS 


multi 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY 


Prices Still Climbing—Business More Active— 
Confidence Improved 


NE of the outstanding factors in the present hardware market 
O is the improved sentiment among buyers, which is decidedly 


optimistic, despite the fact that prices are still climbing. 


Retail 


sales are fairly large in quantity, and retailers generally are placing 
larger orders with wholesalers and manufacturers than they have 


at any other time this year. 


Chicago reports state that the past season has been the best on 


record for sporting goods. 
corroborate this statement. 


Reports from other jobbing centers 


Futures are selling well especially in the Middle West and agri- 
cultural states. Collections have improved in all sections. 
Numerous price advances were made during the past week by 


manufacturers and jobbers. 


The price advances of the past few 


weeks have had the effect of increasing business. The element of 
uncertainty that retarded selling during the first part of the year 
seems to have almost entirely disappeared. 


NEW 


RICES continue to advance on many 

staple lines. The average increase 
amounts to 10 per cent. Some of the ad- 
vances of manufacturers made ten days 
ago, were not put into effect by wholesalers generally until 
this present week. The termination of the major strikes 
is said to have created a stronger buying confidence on 
the part of the trade. Jobbers report that September 
business has been fairly good. Buying has not yet as- 
sumed large proportions as far as the retailer is con- 
cerned, though it is said that each week shows more fre- 
quent sales to dealers. 


Summing up the actual effect of the freight congestions, 
wholesalers seem to agree that the apprehension has been 
greater than the actual embarrassment, though records 
are said to show that many freight deliveries usually 
taking four days have not been received until the seventh 
or eighth day. One jobber said that he had reduced his 
difficulty in this matter by planning ahead, and by advo- 
cating adjusted buying programs that would prevent 
embarrassment through lack of stocks. 


New York jobbers predict a good winter hardware busi- 
ness season, and their warehouses show evidence of early 
stocking on staple winter lines. They also report that a 
good many dealers are sending in their early winter re- 
quirements as there is no direct assurance that there will 
be no further price advances. Some retailers are said to 
be taking delivery on winter goods; snow shovels, for ex- 
ample, have been moving out of wholesale houses all week. 


Market 
Tendencies 


YORK 


Price T HROUGHOUT the week prices were 
Changes advanced on many items. Among the 
more important announcements are the fol- 
lowing from local jobbers: 

Axes have been advanced $2 per doz. 

Half and half solder has advanced Ic. per lb. 

S.A.E. cap screws advanced 10 per cent. 

Raw hide belt lacing is now quoted at 6634 per cent dis- 
count, approximately at 10 per cent advance. 

Plate hinges and screw plates advanced 10 per cent. 

A 10 per cent advance has been made on screen door 
hardware, casement hardware and cabinet hardware. 

Cap and set screws have advanced 10 per cent. 

Mortise locks have advanced 10 per cent. 

Door buttons have advanced 10 per cent. 

Letter box plates have advanced 10 per cent. 

Wire coat and hooks have advanced 10 per cent. 

Barrel bolts, cast iron and stgel, have advanced 10 per 
cent. 

Chain door fasts, japanned and varnished, have ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. 

Chest handles have advanced 10 per cent. 

Padlocks have advanced 10 per cent. 

Yale latches have advanced 10 per cent.” 

Miscellaneous wire nails take a discount of 70 and 10 
percent. 

Heavy hammers and sledges—heavy hammers now take 
a discount of 66% per cent; light hammers take a dis- 
count of 60, 7 and 2 per cent. 

Sargent padlocks, advanced 10 per cent, except the cyl- 
inder and sub-cylinder line which are not changed. 


Axes and Hatchets—As announced Og a be Oe. nets oh Square nuts, %-in., 16e. per Ib.; f- 

: : 2 Ib., $17.75 per doz. : 5 Ib., in., 15e. .; %-in., 13c. pe € 

in the lead of this market, axes have $18.25 per doz, net. nie 0 5 a gg ay go fis. nr 

advanced $2 per doz. Jobbers report a My gy Bay axes, 3 to 3% Ib.; %-in., 10c. per Ib.; %-in., 9c. 
° es B Z. et. 

steady and fairly heavy movement. Hatchets, full polished half and 

Stocks on certain styles are noticeably shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. and smaller, 30 to 35 and 5 per cent; 

depleted Revised prices are as fol- 2, $19.40 per doz. larger and thicker, 30 to 35 and 5 per 

F eat s = cent. 

lows: Bolts and Nuts. There is no appre Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 

hension at present in regard to avail- 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

able stocks of bolts and nuts. Prices Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 
high iI] b ted Semi-finished hexagon bolts, * and 

are somewhat igner, aS Wl e note smaller, 60 per cent; larger and 

in the following schedule. Buying is 

a little heavier. 


thicker, 60 per cent. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


per Ib. 
Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 


Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $15 per doz. net; 3% to 4% Ib., 
$15.50 per doz. net; 4 t ., $16.50 
per doz. net; 4% to 5% Ib., $16.50 per 
doz. net; 5% lb. solid, $17 per doz. net. 0 pe 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent to 50 
. k: and 10 per cent. 


ork: 
Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
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40 per cent to 45 per cent; brass, 4/32 

and 14/20, 75 per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

lron rivets, 50 and 10 to 60 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent, ¥ 

Lock washers, 7 to % in., 70 and 5 
per cent; % to % in., 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; 44 to 1 in., 40 and 5 per cent. 
Bright Wire Goods.—This line is 

fairly active, and it is thought that new 
prices announced last week will hold for 
the present. Stocks appear adequate 
for current needs. 

Buck Saws.—This is an active line 
both out of town and in the city. Out of 
town dealers are particularly active in 
the buying market for this line. Prices 
appear firm, and stocks are adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Buck saws, both plain and Cham- 
pion tooth, $12.90 per doz. 

Buck Saw Blades.—3U-in. set and 
sharpened, 1 doz. in package, regular 
tooth blades, $4.45 per doz. to $9.45 
per doz. Champion tooth blades, 
$10.05 per doz. 

Saw Bucks.— Folding saw_ buck, 
hard wood, made with roller, $5.40 to 
$7.50 per doz. 

Cider and Fruit Presses.—Jobbers’ 
stocks are broken; some models are out 
of stock. Buying is still active, and 
prices appear firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Cider Presses.—8% x 10 in. tub, 
l-in. screw, weight 50 Ib., $6.10-$6.25 
each; 10% x 12-in. tub, 1%-in. screw, 
weight 70 Ib., $7.10-$7.35 each; 11% x 
12-in. tub, 14-in. screw, weight 90 lb., 
$9.25-$9.45 each; 13 x 14-in. tub, 1%- 
in. screw, weight 125 lb., $12.10-$12.25 
each; berry crusher, weight 20 Ib., 
$6.00-$6.15 each. f 

Fruit presses, 3-qt., with heavy tin 
perforated insert, $3.40 each; 6-qt., 
$4 to $4.25 each; 12-qt., $5.50 to $5.85 
each. 

Cutlery.—Fall business is shaping up 
satisfactorily, according to local whole- 
sale houses. Pocket knives, kitchen 
sets and carving sets are perhaps the 
most popular items. A good holiday 
trade is expected later on. 

Drapery Hardware.— Curtain rods, 
pole rings and drapery hooks are active 
items. At the present time jobbers re- 
port ample stocks and steady prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Curtain Rods.—lIron, brass plated, 
12-ft. lengths, %-in., 2%c. per : 
%-in., 3%c. per ft. Extension Rods. 
ys-in., brass tube, solid inner rod, ex- 
tends from 23 to 42-in., 38c. per doz. 
Extension Rods.—\%-in. brass tubes, 
brass ends, extends from 24 to 44-in., 
95e. per doz. 

Curtain Poles.—Mahogany and oak 
l-in., $3.50 per 100 ft.; 15¢-in., $5 per 
100 ft. 

Curtain Pole Sets.—Consisting of 1 
pr. of ends, 1 pr. of brackets and 10 
rings, 1-in., mahogany finish, $3.85 
per doz. sets; 1%-in. mahogany 
finish, $3.25 per doz. sets.; 1l-in. oak 
finish, $3.85 per doz. sets; 1%-in, oak 
finish, $3.25 per doz. sets; 1-in. white 
enamel finish, $6.45 per doz. sets.; 1%- 
in. white enamel finish, $6.40 per doz. 
sets. 

Pole Rings.—Polished steel brass 
plated, 1%4-in., 32c. per doz.; 1%-in., 
36c. per doz. Wooden Pole Rings, 
with screw eyes, mahogany, 1%-in.. 
$1.30 per 100: 1%-in. mahogany, $1.40 
per 100; 1%-in. oak, $1.30 per 100, and 
1\%-in., $1.40 per 100. List +40. 

Pole Ends.—Polished brass, for 
1-in. pole, $2.75 per doz.; for 1%4-in 
pole, $4.50 per doz. 

Pole Brackets.—Steel brass plated, 
l-in. pole, 48c. per doz.; 144-in. pole, 
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are offered, but there does not seem to 
be any direct price movement, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Light galvanized paiis, 8-qt., $2.25- 
2.37 per doz.; 1U0-qt., $2.50-$2.59 per 
doz.; 12-qt., $2.80 per doz.; 14-qt., 
$3.10-$3.14 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.75 per 
doz. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 
$3.65 per doz.; 14-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 
16-qt., $5 per doz. 

Hammers.—Along with other tools, 
there is an active demand for hammers. 
Prices appear steady, and stocks are 
fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ciaw hammers, No. 1 size, $13.36 
per «woz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $1l.40 per aoz, 

Machinists’ hammers, 8-0z., $8.40 per 
doz.: 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-0z., $8.60 
per doz.; 20-oz., $9.45 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—There is little activity 
in this market. Prices are practically 
the same, and stocks are said to be 
plentiful. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl, 94c. per gal. in lots of 5 bbl. or 
more, 9lc. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra, double boiled oil is 3c. extra 
per gal, and oil in half bbl. 5c. per 
gal. additional. 


Nails.—Speculation in the nail market 
is still evident. There is an active de- 
mand, and stocks are barely adequate; 
in fact there is some talk about a short- 
age, particularly in wire nails. Vary- 
ing prices continue. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $3.35 to $3.75 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
net per keg. Cut nails, $4.10 base per 
keg. Coated nails, $3.25 to $4 base per 

Keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
75 and 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ilb., 
$6.95 for galvanized, and $5.20 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 

Roofing Paper.—Stiff prices, fair 
stocks and steady demand characterize 
the roofing paper market. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Roofing paper, 35-lb. roll, $1.17 per 
roll, 45-lb. roll, $1.45 per roll; 53-lb. 
roll, $1.75 per roll. 

Hard felt, 60-lb. standard roll, $1.80 
per roll; red sheathing paper, 36-in. 
wide, 500 sq. ft. in a roll, 20-lb. roll, 
68c. per roll, and 30-lb. roll, $1 per 
roll. 


Rope and Twine.—The demand is fair 
for rope and twine. Rumors of ad- 
vances persist. Stocks are ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 
19%ec. per lb. Hardware grade, 18\c. 
per lb. Sisal, No. 1 grade, 15c. per 
lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 18¢c. per Ib. 
Bolt rope, 23c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 15¢c, per Ib. Jute 
wrapping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per 
lb. India hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 
18¢e. per Ib. 


Rubbish Burners.—Buying is fairly 
active for rubbish burners. Stocks are 
fairly ample and prices steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized wire rubbish burners, 
with heavy iron supports, dipped in 
asphaltum, 20 in. high, 14 in. diam- 
eter, weight 11 Ib., $30 per doz.: 24 
in. high, 15 in. diameter, weight 16 
Ib., $36 per doz.; 30 in. high, 18 in. 
diameter, weight 22 lb., $54 per doz.; 
35 in. high, 30 in. diameter, weight 
35 Ib., $72 per doz. All less 5 per cent 
discount. 
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differ also in different sections of the 
city. 


Sash Weights.—Stocks are said to be 
in fairly good condition; buying is fair 
and prices stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Sash weights, $3.15 per 100 |b. from 
New York stock. 2.75-$2.90 per 100 
lb. from factory. 


Screws. — The recent advance jin 
screws has stimulated interest notice- 
ably in this line. Stocks are said to be 
adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and ova{ 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
tlat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine screws, 
stove, iron, flat and round, No. 2 and 
No. 3, 69-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 70-10-5 per cent; fillister, No. 

2 and No. 3, 55-10-5 per cent; No. 4 

and larger, 60-10-10 per cent. Brass, 

flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 

55-10-5 per cent; No. 2 and No, 3, 

50-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and larger, 

55-10-5 per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 

Cap screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set 
screws, 70 per cent. 

Stove Pipe—The demand for this 
staple item is on the increase. Stiff 
prices are offered, and stocks seem 
ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 
$1.60 per doz. lengths net; 4%-in., 
$1.55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net; 5- 
in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths net; 
51%-in., $2 to $2.25 per doz. lengths 
net; 6-in., $2.25 to $2.50 per doz. 
lengths net 


Snow Shovels.—Rumors of advances 
in shovels and scoops continue. As yet 
there has been no definite announce- 
ments made in this connection. Jobbers 
report that a number of dealers are al- 
ready sending in orders for early ship- 
ment. Stocks are good. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized steel snow _ shovels, 
ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10-in., ash 

D handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 

steel blade, 21 x 16-in., reinforced 

back, D handle, $11.50 per doz. Same, 


spring steel blade, 16 x _ 18-in., 
japanned D handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—Jobbers report that they are 


receiving orders, and say that prices 
are firm and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 
No. 3, $5.75 each; No. 4, $6.25 each; 
No. 5, $8.50 each. Junior Racer, $5 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
33% per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 


cent. 

List Prices.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3.40 
each; No. 12, $3.75 each: Racer, $4 
each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent. 


Window Glass.—Light stocks are re- 


ported. Rumors of price advances ¢con- 


Gan oar fen. ; tinue; business is fairly active for 
Drapery Hooks. — Metal, _ steel Sash Cord.—There is a strong de- cheaper grades, but the higher grades 
plated, 48c. per doz. Solid brass, &89c. mand for sash cord at steady prices. are somewhat quiet. 
bait Stocks are fair, —" 
Galvanized Pails.—Interest for gal- Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: Pa Mees. re'B “single, 86 
vanized ware is slightly on the increase. Cotto» sash cord, 89%c. to 42c. per cent: 'A double, 85 per cent: 


: es base per Ib. double, 88 r cent. List of March 1, 
Stocks are adequate. Varying prices Prices vary according to grade, and 1913. pel 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 20. 


HE local hardware market con- 
7 tinues to show activity in prices. 

Those manufacturers using mill 
products have held off advancing prices 
as long as possible, but the last few 
weeks have showed an increasing num- 
ber of higher prices coming into this 
market. The distributor, in turn, has 
had to advance his prices to keep in 
line. It is almost a matter of specula- 
tion as to how large the next advances 
will be. 

Manufacturers say that they are fac- 
ing higher prices each time they go 
into the market for raw materials, fuel 
and labor, and consequently cannot 
make merchandise at the old figures. 
The distributor has found that some 
stocks were hard to maintain and the 
demand has been of such strength that 
it made his buying problem one of real 
importance and concern. 

Word has gone out to retailer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturer that now is 
the time to buy in view of the rising 
markets and the result is a very large 
amount of business for this time of the 
year. The mills have increased their 
activities and have brought production 
up to a larger tonnage. Their costs 
have not lessened with this increased 
volume, but have increased due to fuel, 
labor and transportation. There has 
been a decided reduction in the number 
of idle cars and now that most of the 
transportation strikes are settled all 
reports indicate that large tonnage is 
being moved. 

The price of coal for the winter 
seems to be problematical, and it is not 
thought that labor prices have reached 
their peak at this time. The demand 
for all kinds of merchandise continues 
and the result will be higher prices. 
There seems to be no dissenting voice 
to this belief and the daily changes in 
price going into effect only serve to 
confirm it. 

While there seems to be no question 
about the continued rise of prices there 
are few people who will predict when 
the peak will be reached. Retail hard- 
ware dealers are beginning to realize 
that now is the time to cover their 
wants and those who have not begun 
to cover their requirements are begin- 
ning to give the matter very serious 
consideration. It is not believed that 
many of the merchants will overbuy to 
any great extent, as former experiences 
have been costly. 

That a very decided buying movement 
has started is evidenced by the size of 
orders being received in this center. 
Business is better this week than last 
and has been coming into this market 
in increasing volume every week for 
some time. Salesmen are not having 
difficult times in selling future orders 
at the present time, as the feeling is 
pretty strong that ruling prices are 
g00d enough on which to place future 
business, 
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Cooler weather shut off the strag- 
gling summer sporting goods sales and 
started a rush for fall goods. The past 
summer’s record for sporting goods 
has never been equaled in volume in 
this territory. The fall goods are en- 
joying an unusually large demand and 
shortages are predicted before long. 

The prices quoted in this market are 
worthy of careful inspection. Rises are 
predicted only when there are good 
grounds. There are a number of changes 
recorded in the representative lines this 
past week. There seems to be nothing 
to indicate a single decrease in price 
for some time to come unless some rad- 
ical and unforeseen situation arises. 
Dun reports that collections in this ter- 
ritory are fair. The Government re- 
ports that crop yields will be larger 
than estimated and every other factor 
points toward more business and higher 
prices for the remainder of the year. 


Alarm Clocks.—Sales are nicely ahead 
of last year and some of the principal 
clock companies predict a shortage of 
goods this fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: America, $11.40 doz. lots, 
case lots $11.04; Blue Bird, $13.20 doz. 
lots, case lots $12.84; Black Bird, 
$18.96 doz lots, case lots $18.36: 
Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots, case lots 
$20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots, case 
lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz. lots, case lots $14.64 doz. 


Ammunition.—The demand for fire- 
arms and ammunition is so strong that 
some factories are working twenty-four 
hours a day. Jobbers are finding it 
difficult to keep a stock on hand. Deal- 
ers should anticipate requirements as 
far in advance as possible. 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales have 
slowed down somewhat during the past 
week, but are all that could be expected 
at this season of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, $2.65 
each; lots of 10, $2.55 each; twin- 
eylinder foot pumps, $1.35 each; doz. 
lots, $15; Simplex jacks, No. 36, $1.75 
each; doz. lots, $1.60 each; Weed 
chains, single lots, 25 per cent dis- 
count: doz. lots, 33%4 per cent dis- 
count; red inner tubes, 30 x 314, $1.65 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 31%, $1.25 
each; Hercules giant plugs, 60c. each; 
Hercules junior plugs, 35c. each: 
Bethlehem spark plugs, 36c. each: 
Bethlehem spark plugs, mica type, 
f0c. each: Bethlehem spark plugs, 
standard porcelain type. 58c.; Splia- 
dorf plugs. 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each: Splitdorf plugs, special for 
Fords, 50c. each: lots of 100, 48¢ each: 
Champion X plugs, 45e. each: lots of 
100, 41¢. each: Champion 6 plugs. 53c. 
each: lots of 109. 50. each: Ford fan 
belts, extra avalitv, 22¢. each. 
Axes.—The leading makers have an- 

nounced a further advance in the price 
of axes. This makes a total of $1.50 
per dozen extra on unhandled axes over 
prices ruling during the summer. Sales 
continue to improve and orders are run- 
ning well ahead of last year’s. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted 
unhandled axes. 3 to 4 Ib., $12 doz. 
base; double bitted, $17 doz. hase; 
good quality black unhandled axes, 
same weight, single bitted, $11 doz. 
base: single bitted handled axes, $12 
to $20 per doz. according to quality 
and to grade of handle. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers report they 
are having considerable difficulty in 


keeping up their stocks. Demand is un- 
usually heavy. Stove bolt prices have 
advanced locally. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 40-5 
per cent off list; small carriage bolts, 
50 per cent off list; large sized ma- 
chine bolts, 50-5 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 
per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Builders’ hard- 
ware manufacturers have revised price 
lists, showing an advance of about 10 
per cent. There is a scarcity of hinges 
and butts. Padlocks have advanced 
about 10 per cent. Orders are heavy, 
due to rush to finish apartments and 
houses by Oct. 1. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, in case 
lots, $2.52 doz. pr.; 4 x 4 steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.80 doz. pr.; heavy bevel 
steel inside sets, case lots, $6 doz.: 
steel bit-keyed front door sets, $1.40 
per set; wrought brass bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2.50 per set; cylinder front 
door sets, $6.50 per set. 


Chains.—Prices advanced about 50 
cents per 100 Ib. on coil chain and about 
5 per cent on weldless chains. Sales are 
exceptionally heavy for this time of 
year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, 
$8.50 per 100 lb.; weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $2.85 per 
GaozZ. 

Cider-Fruit Presses.—The season is 
nearing an end. Stocks are still mov- 
ing fast and distributors find it difficult 
to keep them complete. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Even at 
the recently advanced prices sales are 
increasing, for present prices are con- 
sidered low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 
40-5 per cent discount. 
Cutlery.—Dealers who have for sev- 

eral months put off ordering pocket 
cutlery, butchers’ cutlery, kitchen 
cutlery and kindred lines are now or- 
dering very freely for their fall and 
winter requirements. In view of the 
impending tariff, which will practically 
shut off imports of foreign cutlery, 
higher prices are being ‘talked now and 
some factories have already advanced 
about 10 per cent. All American pocket 
cutlery factories are now pretty well 
booked up on orders from jobbers for 
four to six months to come. Higher 
prices on American pocket cutlery can 
be expected by the retail trade. 

Field Fence.—The market is firm and 
sales are reported good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Field fencing, 65 per cent 
discount from lists. 

Files.—Local prices were advanced 
last week. Demand continues heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: American files, 65-5 per cent 
off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 per 
cent off list: Disston files, 50-19-10 
per cent off list: Black Diamond files, 
50-5 per cent off list. 

Food Choppers.—Sales continue to 
increase, with prices still unchanged. 
Heavy sales for fall are expected. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Universal, No. q 12.15; 
No. 1, $15; No. 2, $18.20; No. 3, $24.30. 
Galvanized Ware. — Manufacturers 

claim their advances to date, aggre- 
gating 10 per cent, barely allow them 
to break even, with increased costs of 
fuel, materials and labor, and that fur- 
ther advances may be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvanized 
water pails, 8-at.. $18%5 doz.: 10-qt. 
$2 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 14-qt., $2.50 
doz. Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, 
$5.85; No. 2, $7; No. 3, $7.75. 

Glass and Putty.—Prices continue 
firm. The demand is heavy and the 
supply is becoming more limited. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A and single 
strength B, up to 25-in, bracket, 86 
per cent off. Single strength A and 
single strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 

85 per cent off. Double strength A, 

all brackets, 85 per cent off. Double 

strength B, all brackets, 87 per cent 
off. Putty in 100-lb.. kits, $3.65; com- 
mercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points, 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 

Hammers.— The market is very 
strong. Recently ruling low prices on 
the cheaper grades are already ad- 
vanced, but no general change on the 
better grades. Sales are still very 
active and manufacturers are behind in 
filling orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 11%, first quality nail 
hammers, $12 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $6 to $9 per 
doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 per doz. 
Hatchets.—Prices are firm, with ex- 

cellent sales. Deliveries are slow from 

most manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality broad 
hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive grade, 
$12 doz.; warranted shingling hateh- 
ets, $12 doz.; Competitive forged 
shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Demand continues 
exceptionally. good, with supplies very 
scarce and prices tending to advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handle Ss, 
$3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection 
second growth while hickory, $6 doz.; 
special white growth second hickory, 
$4.50 doz.:-No. 1 hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, 9c. doz.; second growth 
hickory hatchet and hammer han- 
dies, $1.40 doz 
Ice Skates.—Sales continue very sat- 

isfactory and orders for future deliv- 

ery continue to be booked. Shipments 
have already started. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Key clamp rocker, men’s 
and boys’ bright finish, 70c. per pair: 
key clamp hockey, $1.08 per pair: half 
key clamp heckey. women’s and girls’, 
96c. per pair: half key clamp hockey, 
women’s and girls’, $1.26 per pair. 
Lawn Fence and _ Gates.—Future 

business is being placed on these lines. 

Current business is very good for this 

season of the year. Prices are the same 

as prior to the last advance on wire. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per cent dis- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Sept. 23, 1922. 
S ENTIMENT in New England hard- 
\J ware circles is better than it has 
been before this year. The trade in 
general has not eompletely regained 
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count; galvanized gates, 45 per cent 

discount; painted gates, 55 per cent 

discount. 

Nails.—It is reported that a number 
of the mills have advanced nails, plain 
wire, barbed wire and staples $3.00 per 
ton. No local changes are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.45 

per keg base. 

Paints and Oils.—The fall demand 
for mixed paints and oils continues to 
be very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 bar- 
rels, $1.02 per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 

1 to 4 barrels, $1.04 per gal.; raw lin- 

seed oil, 5 barrels or more, 97c. per 

gal.; boiled linseed oil, 5 barrels or 
more, 99c, per gal., less 1 per cent ten 
days. Turpentine, $1.57 per gal. (in 
barrels); denatured alcoho) in bar- 
rels, 40c. per gal.; strictly pure white 
lead, 100 lb. kegs, 12%4c, per }b.; 50 Ib. 
kegs, 12%c. per lb.; dry paste in bar- 
rels, 64%c. per Ib.; pure white shellac, 

4 1b. goods in gal. cans, $4.75 per gal.; 

pure orange shellac, 4 Ib. goods in 

gal, cans, $4.25 per gal.; English 
venetian red, in barrels, $3.50 and 
$6.75 per cwt. 

Radio.—Interest is again awakening 
in this line and retailers’ stocks are be- 
ing built up for the fall demand, which 
is starting slowly. Jobbers have al- 
ready built up their stocks. 


Refrigerators.—During the past sea- 
son a great many dealers suffered on 
account of not being able to get re- 
frigerators when they were needed, 
and this situation will doubtless be 
avoided by placing orders now. Pres- 
ent prices are low and a fair volume of 
future business is being booked. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—Sales 
continue to be heavy and are steadily 
improving. Prices are strong and many 
makers ask prices above the quotations 
shown below. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Best grade state surfaced 
prepared roofing, $1.85 per square; 
beat tale surfaced, $2.25 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.60 per 
square; light tale surfaced, 90c. per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $65 per 
ton. 

Rope.—Sales on rope are very good, 
considering the season. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 1814c. per 
Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 16c. to 16%c. 
per lb. base: so-called hardware grade 
manila rope, 15%c. per Ilb.; No. 1 
sisal rope, highest quality standard 
brands, 14%c. to 15%c. per Ib. base; 
No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 
13e. to 14¢c. per Ib. base. 

Sash Cord.—Local prices have ad- 
vanced. Heavy sales are taking stocks 
rapidly. It is thought that dealers will 
have to carry larger stocks to insure 
shortages due to uncertainties of the 
transportation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard 
brands, $8.90 doz. hanks; No. & sash 
cord, standard brands, $10.30 doz. 
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confidence in the future, yet the char- 
acter of going business strongly sug- 
gests an improvement in this respect 
the past month. In jobbing circles the 
greatest uncertainty pertained to hard- 
ware values. The large number of 
prices advances on and since Sept. 1 
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Sash Weights.—Supplies are tj} 
scarce, as this market is oversold, and 
prices are again advanced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights, $47.50 per ton. 
Screws.—Local prices were advanced 

last week as announced, and further ip. 
creases are not unlikely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b, 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 
82-5 per cent new list; round head 
blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 78-5 per cent new list: 
round head brass, 70-20-5 per cent 
new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per cent 
new list. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Excellent 
sales are reported. Prices seem firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b, 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $24 
per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 solder, $21 
per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 solder, $22 
per 100 lb.; high speed babbitt metal, 
$18 per 100 lb.; standard No. 4 beb- 
bitt metal, $9 per 100 Ib. 


Sporting Goods.—There is a large de- 
mand for fall sporting goods, footballs, 
boxing gloves, etc. 


Steel Sheets.—Mills are still unable 
to work to capacity because of coal and 
labor shortage, but are reported to be 
gaining somewhat on their oldest or- 
ders. Prices are strong and give prom- 
ise of remaining firm for the balance of 
the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28-gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black sheets, 
$41.85 per 100 lb. 


Stove Goods.—Hods and shovels are 
moving very fast. The sudden change 
in the weather has caused many calls 
for early deliveries. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Factories 
are still badly behind on orders, owing 
to the shortage of fuel and sheets. 
Prices are firm at the recent advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 

Chicago: 6-in., 3l-gage, $11; 30-gage, 

$12; 28-gage, $14; 26-gage, $16; 6-in. 

elbows, 30-gage, $1.25; 28-gage, $1.5); 
26-gage, $1.75. 

Toys.—Most local distributors have 
complete lines of toys on display. The 
majority of the merchandise is of the 
staple and real value kind. Mechan- 
ical and educational toys are strongly 
featured. 


Wire Goods.— No further advances 
were reported this week. The demand 
for barb and cattle wire continues to be 
heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, 
$3.05 per 100 Ib.; galvanized barb 
wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized hog wire, $3.45 per 
spool; No. 8 galvanized plain wire, 
$3.55 per 100 Ib. 


Wrenches.—Very satisfactory sales 
are reported and the market is firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 
per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 4 per 
cent; knife handles, 50-10 per cent. 


have liquidated that uncertainty to a 
degree. The lack of confidence existing 
in the retail trade possibly was due 
more to purely local industrial condi- 
tions than to anything else. For in- 
stance, the purchasing power and in- 
clination to buy merchandise have been 
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below normal in towns where textile 
mil] strikes existed, or where the largest 
industries suffered for lack of business, 
which necessitated reduced operating 
forces and weekly hours. Most of the 
labor troubles in this section of the 
country have been eliminated, however. 
With their elimination has come a re- 
turning public buying power and con- 
fidence in the retail hardware trade. 

August apparently was the turning 
point in the hardware industry as a 
whole. Jobbing house bookings, which 
are a barometer of the hardware trade, 
during the first half of September in- 
dicated a better showing than made in 
August. Since then nothing has hap- 
pened to even suggest backsliding. The 
gathering momentum of business and 
the character of the individual orders 
placed with Boston jobbers, at least, is 
significant. There are perhaps two eco- 
nomic features in the general business 
situation that have more weight with 
the average merchant than any other 
just now and which are acting as a 
check on the expanding return of con- 
fidence. A scarcity of fuel this winter 
will not only be a hardship on the pub- 
lic at large, but may have some bearing 
on the turnover of merchandise in gen- 
eral. In addition, a serious shortage of 
freight cars is indicated this winter. 
Such a shortage will be a direct handi- 
cap to the merchant and may make 
for caution in extending one’s self in the 
matter of purchases. 

Axes.—Following the recent action 
by leading manufacturers of axes, Bos- 
ton jobbers have revised their prices, 
which are more in keeping now with 
those quoted at other leading distrib- 
uting centers. Local supplies are a 
great deal smaller than most of the 
trade realized. 

We 
stocks: 

Single bit axes, first quality, with- 
out handles, $12.50 per dozen: double 
bit axes, without handles, $17.50 per 
dozen; single bit axes, with handles, 
$16.25 per dozen. 

Batteries.—Sales of batteries hold up 
strong. Many jobbers are of the opin- 
lon that going business in this depart- 
ment of the hardware market is far 
ahead of last year’s records and that 
the total turnover for 1922 will be far 
in excess of all previous records. The 
demand runs to all makes. Local stocks 
are in fair condition. 

We 
stocks: 

Columbia.—In lots of less than 12. 
40c. each; in lots of 12 to 50, $35.36 
per 190; in barrel lots of 125, $30.26 
per 100. 

Ignitor.—In lots of less than 12, 40c 
each; in lots of 12 to 50, $35.36 per 
100; in barrel lots, $31.36 per 100: 50 
in box, Columbia, $20.74 per 100, Igni- 
tors, $31.74 per 100. 

Hot Shot.—In barrel lots, No. 
$1.66 each; No. 1462, $1.66: No. 1561 
$1.98: No. 1562, $1.98: No. 1662, $2.35. 
,Assortments.—No. D2, $35.98 each; 
No. D3, $42.25. 

Blacksmiths’ Supplies—If sales of 
horseshoes, axles, etc., are a criterion, 
it is evident that the automobile has by 
no means replaced the horse. In fact, 
Statistics show that the use of horses 
and wagons in cities for short hauls is 
on the increase, not only here, but all 
Over the country. New England man- 


quote from Boston 


jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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ufacturers of horseshoes report increas- 
ing bookings, with indications of fur- 
ther improvement. The demand at this 
time of year naturally runs to heavy 
shoes. Toe calks are in active demand 
and local supplies are only moderately 
large. 

We 
stocks: 

Anvils.—Standard 
lb. 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in., llc. per Ib.: 
square bed, drawn and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3-in., 10c. per lb., coach 
bed axles, 1l4ec. per Ib. 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib. base 

Horseshoes.—\We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
Ib. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont. Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7 per keg 
base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
per 100 lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.— Side weight, 
per keg: track side weights, 
toe weights, $10.25: steel shoes, $8.75: 
toe creased, $7.25: side wear. $9.25: 
calked, $9.25; extra light calked, $9.75 
iron countersunk, $7.75: steel coun- 
tersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75: light driv- 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all 
assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.— Dull, $2 per 
box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25 
sharp heel, $2.50. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, Reliance and 
Brighton, Crown and Leader, No. 5. 
$5.90 per keg: No. 6. $5.25: 
$5.05; No. 8, $4.85: No. 9, 10 = 
$4.65. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Considerable im- 
provement is noted this week in stocks 
of bolts and nuts, jobbers having re- 
ceived fairly large shipments from the 
manufacturers. The demand _ holds 
strong, however, and is coming from a 
wide variety of users. It runs to prac- 
tically all sizes, although small bolts 
appear to be in better demand than the 
large. 

We 
stocks: 

Boits. — Machine bolts 
nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 
‘ut threads, 45 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 40 per 
eent discount: tap bolts, list: com- 
mon carriage bolts, 39 and 10 per cent 
discount; Eagle carriage boits, 50 and 
10 per cent discount stove bolts, 70 
and 5 per cent discount, bolt ends, 
{0 per cent discount: stud bolts, 40 
per cent discount; step bolts, 40 per 
cent discount. 

Nuts.—H. P.. ail kinds 

Ms CG. PF. cS ane FT, an 
off list; semi-finished ex 

1/16 in. and smaller. 74 p 

count; % in. and larger, 65 per cent 

discount: finished case hardened nuts 

50 and 19 per cent discount; check 

nuts, list. 

Chain.—The market for chain is 
spotty. Some houses are doing a fairly 
good business, while others say sales 
are exceptionally small for this time 
of the year. It is generally conceded 
that stocks have been fairly well 
liquidated in this territory and that the 
undertone of the market is firmer. It 
is intimated it would not take very 
much of an increase in buying to influ- 
ence prices. 

We 
stocks: 

Proof coil self colored chain in cask 
lots, 3/16-in., $12.89; %-in., $11.55; 
5/16-in., $10; ™%-in., $8.45; 7/16-in., 
$8.10: %-in., $7.80; %-in., $8.45 per 
100 Ib. 

Cutlery.—Further improvement is 
noted in the movement of cutlery out of 
local jobbing stocks. Wholesale houses 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


makes, l6c. pet 


$11.5 


Boston jobbers’ 


with H. P 
and shorter 


quote from 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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here are inclined to believe the tariff 
possibly has had considerable to do with 
the better business noted the last month 
or more. Just what effect the new tariff 
will have on prices is problematical, 
but the rank and file of the retail trade 
evidently anticipate higher rather than 
lower prices. 

We 
stocks: 

Carvers.—Landers, Frary and Clark 
line, ivory beef, $3 to $6 per set; 
ivory breakfast or game, $3 to $6; 
ivory bird, $2.20 to $3.50. Universal 
stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, others as 
high as $16 per set; stag breakfast or 
game, $2.75 to $8.50; stag bird, $1.70 
to $3.25. Universal resisting, beef, 
$4.75 to $7.75. 

Kitchen Knives. — Landers, Frary 
and Clark line, No. 199A, $1 per doz.; 
No. 230, $1.60; No. 331, $2; No. 1034, 
90c. Kitchen knife assortments, No 
333A, $2 per doz. Cooks’ forks, No. 
203, $3.25 per doz. Cooks’ knives, No. 
3191-3, $5 per doz. Kitchen slicers, 
No. 2014, $4.75 per doz. Butchers’ 
knives, No. 6, $2.45 per doz.; No. 
$3.70; No. 10, $4.75. Sticking knives, 
No. 200-6, $2.50 per doz. Boning 
knives, No. 200-5, $2.15 per doz. Skin- 
ning knives, No. 200-4%, $2.50 per 
doz. 

Paring Knives. 
ing. No. 2300A, $2 per doz.; 
$2.75 per doz ‘ 

Scissors and. Shears.—Heinish line 
Straight trimmers, Japanned, No 
311, 5%-in., $11.80 per doz.; 6-in., 
$12.60; $13.40; T-in., $14.85; 
8-in., $15.75; 8'%4-in., $16.55; 9-in., 
$20.75; 10-in., $24.30. Straight trim- 
mers, nickeled, No. 312, 5%4-in., $14.95 
per doz.; 6-in., $14.70; 6%4-in., $15.90: 
7-in., $16.95: 7%4-in., $17.80; 8-in., 
$18.65: 8%-in., $19.70: 9-im., $23.35; 
10-in., $28.85 Ladies’ scissors, ja- 
nanned. No. 511. 4%-in., $9.95 per doz., 
5-in., $19.35: 5%4-in., $10.65; 6 
$11.30: 6%-in., $12.19 7-in. 

Ladies’ scissors, nickeled. 
$14-in., $11.65 per doz.: 5-in., 
5-in., $12.45: 6-in., $13.25: 
214.20: 7-in., $14.85. Discount, 
per cent. 
Table Cutlery. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Universal resist- 
No. 3250, 


Universal line, 
medium knives and forks, 
ner doz.: dessert knives and 
$5. Nubian ivory knives and forks, 
nedium, $4.65 $4.35. ‘Indi- 
idual 1 2: No 


dessert 
steak knive No 
$1 140 
$1560; No 
Gray efruit knives, No 
yer doz.: No. 3450, $4. 

Drills and Reamers.—The market for 
drills and reamers, especially the 
former, continues very strong, due to 
the continued active demand for all 
sizes and makes and to the possibility 
of higher prices. Individual orders con- 
cern a larger number of tools than noted 
before in some time. Some houses re- 
port stocks of small sizes as broken, 
but intimate that the situation probably 
will be better before long, due to an- 
ticipated shipments from manufac- 
turers. 

We 
stocks: 

Drills. 
tapered 

10 per cr 

69 and 

drills, 65 

drills and 


1241 
1281 


345, $2 


quote from Boston obbers’ 
Carbon, sizes 
and straight 
nt discount 


up to 1%-In. 
shank, 70 and 
bit stock drills, 
per cent discount: center 
and 5 per cent discount 
eountersinks combined, 30 
per cent ratchet drills. 35 
per cent discount: wood boring brace 
bits. 50 per cent discount; hich speed 
drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount: 
jobbers, letter and number 50, 
19 and 5 per cent discount 

Reamers.—PRPit stock 26 per cent 
discount: bright square and T §S 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount 
checking, 25 per cent discount 
tapered pins. 40 per cent 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount 
small fluted rose and socket reamers. 
20 per cent discount. 


discount; 


sizes, 


discount 
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Files.—Things are moving along in 
a very satisfactory manner in the mar- 
ket for files. Since the advance in 
prices early in September there has 
been a notable increase in the outgo 
from local jobbers’ stocks, which are 
now down to a very comfortable basis. 
There is nothing that indicates any 
slowing up in business just now; con- 
sequently the jobbing trade is quite op- 
timistic. 

We 
stocks: 
Files. 


mond, 
Great 


quote from joston jobbers’ 
and Black Dia- 
50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote and American, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount; X. F., 12% per cent 
discount. 

Rasps. 
discount; 
discount; 
discount. 


Nicholson 


Heller, 75 
Superior, 
Stokes, 


and 10 per cent 
ete., 80 per cent 
75 and 10 per cent 


Galvanized Ware.—Notwithstanding 
the reported shortage of coal, a large 
number of coal hods, ash cans, tubs, 
etc., are being shipped out of Boston 
daily. Retail stocks, it is believed, have 
worked themselves down to small pro- 
portions, and the trade evidently is 
convinced that galvanized ware is more 
apt to go up than down, due to the 
cost of raw material and to other man- 
ufacturing charges. 

wi 


stocks 


Ash Cans. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Galvanized, No 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16: 18-in., $5 60. 

Pails.—8-qt., $2.12 per doz., 10-qt., 
$2.40 per doz., 12-qt., $2.64 per doz., 
I4-qt., $2.95; heavier pails, 40 Ib. to 
the dozen, $3.85 per doz., 50 Ib. tu 
the doz., $4.96 per doz 

Tubs.—No. 200, $11.12 per doz., No 
300, $12.40 per doz. 

Garbage Cans. 
$1.68 per doz.: 
$1.08 

Refrigerator 
doz.; No. 3 


O4L1S, 


Galvanized, No. 1, 
No. 2, $1.46: No. 4, 


Pans. 
$5 per doz 


No. 2, $4 per 
Glass.—A few sharp days have re- 
sulted in a big improvement in retail 
sales of window glass. The trade, gen- 
erally speaking, is fairly well covered 
on its requirements in this class of 
merchandise, but jobbers report this 
week a considerable amount of business 
booked from dealers who failed to cover 
themselves some time ago. 
W o 
stocks 
Window Glass. Single A, 25-in. 
bracket, 86 per cent discount; all 
above 25-in. bracket, 88 per cent dis 
count; double A, all sizes, 84 per cent 
discount. Third quality, single RB, 
first bracket, 88 per cent discount: 
all above, 86 per cent discount; double 
B, all size, 87 per cent discount 
Vitro-Marble Glass.—,;-in., 69¢ 
sq. ft.: yy-in, 81e 
Skylight Glass.—Rough or 
\-in. thick, 14c. per sq. ft.; 
thick, 19¢, per sq. ft.; \4-in 
24c, per sq. ft.; wired glass, 
sq. ft. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


per 


rolled, 
28¢ 


Hockey Sticks.—More interest is be- 
ing shown by the retail trade in hockey 
sticks as well as other things used in 
connection with winter sports. The 
market, however, is by no means active. 
Jobbers, nevertheless, are confident that 
a large amount of business will be 
placed this season. Retail stocks in 
most cases were pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out last year, and the assump- 
tion is that the average retail dealer 
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will buy in the usual quantities. Prices 
are very steady and there is no reason 
to expect any change in them during 
1922, at least say the jobbers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 

stocks: , 

Hockey Sticks.—Popular _ selling 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per doz.; 
men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; spe- 
cial high-grade, $13.50 per doz. 

Hot Plates.—Hot plates continue one 
of the most active spots in the shelf 
hardware market. The public appar- 
ently are having quite a run on this 
class of merchandise, which, of course, 
works out to the advantage of the re- 
tail dealer. Prices hold very steady. 

We quote 3oston jobbers’ 
stccks: 

Hot Plates.—In less than dozen lots, 
$1.45 each; in dozen lots, $1.49 each; 
in three dozen lots, $1.35 each. 


from 





Bicycle Prices Reduced 40 Per 
Cent 


A reduction of forty per cent has 
been made on the retail prices of 
bicycles. This action was taken by 
the Bicycle Manufacturers Associ- 
ation at a recent convention held at 
Atlantic City, N. J. It was said at 
the convention that the bicycle man- 
ufacturers expect to manufacture 
and put on the market during the 
next three years 1,000,000 bicycles 
annually. Next year it is said 500,- 
000 bicycles will be manufactured. 


enseerrvenennanagaueanencontonnnegene et we 


Iron and Steel.—The demand for iron 
and steel continues active. August 
bookings, which were the largest in ten 
months, will be exceeded in September, 
it is generally believed. Local stocks 
of small sizes of bars, etc., have been re- 
plenished by recent arrivals from the 
Pittsburgh district and much better de- 
liveries are being made by the jobbing 
trade. In fact, stocks of all kinds of 
iron and steel are quite satisfactory 
now. Some jobbing houses claim they 
have received shipments from the mills 
this week which they did not anticipate 
until January. Prices apparently are 
very firm. 

We 
stocks: 
lron. — Refined, $3.25 per 100° Ib. 

base; best refined iron, $4.50; Wayne 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6 to $6.50. 
Steel.—-Soft steel bars, $3.25 per 100 

Ib. base; flats, $3.85; concrete bars, 
plain, stock length, $3.25: angles, 
channels and beams, $3.25 to $4.50: 
tire steel, $4.50 to £4.85; open-hearth 
spring steel, $5 to $6.50: steel bands, 
$4.25; steel hoops, $4.75; cold-rolled 
steel, $4 to $4.50: toe calk steel, $6 

Lead.—A still further advance in the 
pig lead market by the leading pro. 
ducer in this country has thrown local 
quotations on sheet lead still further out 
of line with the raw product. For thac 
reason local jobbers are quite bullish 
on the market and some of them go so 
far as to predict an advance within 
a short time. 

quote 


quote fiom Boston jobbers’ 


from Boston jobbers’ 


sneet Lead. — 11%c. per Ib., base 
Ist, 

Nails.—Boston jobbers have marked 
up their prices on wire nails from store 
an additional 15 cents per keg, making 
the second advance this month. The 
market on direct shipments from the 
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mill remains unchanged, however. Quo- 
tations on galvanized and cut nails re- 
main as heretofore. The demand for 
wire nails is tremendous and jobbers 
are far behind on deliveries. The num- 
ber of back orders for nails is larger 
than it has been at any time since war 
days. 
We 
stocks: 
Nails.—Wire, $3.60 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than car- 
load lots, $2.95 per keg, base, and in 
carload lots, $2.70 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.05 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $3.75 per 
keg, base; galvanized nails, $7.50 per 
keg, base; hard steel nails, $8 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $7.50 per 
keg, base. 


Padlocks.—Most of the manufactur- 
ers of padlocks have advanced prices 10 
per cent and a general revision in local 
jobbing quotations has resulted. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Rivets.—The tonnage of rivets going 
into consumption in this territory each 
week amounts to considerable, but busi- 
ness appears to center in comparative- 
ly few jobbing hands. The call for 
small rivets is steadily expanding and 
that for large stock is better, although 
the improvement in the latter is less no- 
ticeable than in small rivets. 

We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Rivets.—Structural, button head, 2 
to 5-in., long, %-in. and larger, $4 per 
keg; %-in. and 11/16-in., $4.15; %4-in., 
$4.50; 1 in. long, *%-in. and 

52-in. and 11/16-in., 

Cone head boiler 

long, %-in. and 

and 11/16-in., 

1 to 2-in. long, 

4 $4.35; S-in. and 

11/i6-in., $4.50; %-in., $4.85. Iron 

rivets, small, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count. 


Rules and Levels.—The market for 
rules and levels is satisfactory, all 
things considered. There is a good 
steady demand, which, while not of 
large proportions, is sufficient to keep 
jobbers keenly alive to possibilities in 
this department of the hardware mar- 
ket. No change in prices is noted. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Levels.—Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
line, No. 44, bit, 36c. each; No. 41 
pocket, $161 per doz.; No. 31, 2%-in., 
hexagon, 34c. each; No, 3914, mechan- 
ics, 60c. each; No. 36, 12-in., metallic, 
$1.75 each. 


jobbers’ 


” $4.60; 
and larger, 


Boston jobbers’ 


Screws.—Business continues excel- 
lent in the screw market. Shipments of 
wood screws have perhaps been a little 
better, but they could be improved 
upon, say the jobbers. The same holds 
true as to machine screws. Certain 
smaller sizes of machine screws are In 
short supply and some back orders are 
noted here and there in the wholesale 
market. The recent advance in prices 
of wood screws and iron machine screws 
is easily maintained under the circum- 
stances. 

We 
stocks: 
Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 

77% and 5 per cent discount; flat head 

blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent dis- 

count; round head blue, 75 and_5 per 
cent discount; flat head brass, 72 and 

5 per cent discount; round head brass, 

70 and 6 per cent discount; flat head 

galvanized, 62% and 6 per cent dis- 

count; flat head nickel and round 


head nickel, 65 and 6 per cent dis- 
count, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws 
50 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 70 per cent dis- 
count; cap screws, square and hexa- 
gon, 70 per cent discount; fillister, 40 
and 10 per cent discount; flat, 30 per 
cent discount; button head, 20 per 
cent discount; lag screws, 50 per cent 
discount; iron machine screws, flat 
and rovnd head, 50 per cent discount; 
fillister, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head brass, 40 per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 35 per cent discount. 


Sheathing Paper.—The local market 
for sheathing paper is now on a basis 
of $70 per ton, whereas heretofore it 
was $65 per ton. 


Sleds.—Although most of the big 
buyers in the retail trade have covered 
their sled requirements there still re- 
main a considerable number of small 
firms which have not done so and which 
show little inclination to come into the 
market just now. 


w quote from Boston 
stocks: 


jobbers’ 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 25. 

T HE chief features of the steel mar- 

ket in the past week were the con- 
tinued increases in output of pig iron 
and steel, an easing in prices on some 
lines of finished steel, notably steel 
bars, and also a falling off in the 
amount of new business being offered 
to the mills at present prices, which, by 
the way, are regarded as somewhat high 
on some items. The fact that the blast 
furnaces are now able to get supplies 
of coke and other fuels, the steel mills 
are able to get coal and pig iron, has 
resulted in quite a heavy increase in 
output of both of these materials, and 
buyers are getting less apprehensive 
about deliveries than they have been 
for some time. There is also not the 
same desire on the part of consumers 
and jobbers to buy ahead, but they are 
studying the situation very closely. 

The steel industry was operating last 
week on a 65 to 70 per cent basis, as 
against 50 per cent or less before the 
coal and railroad strikes were settled, 
and by Oct. 1 will likely be on a 75 
per cent or greater basis. The one 
menace that now confronts the steel 
trade, and that may continue for some 
time, the present scarcity in supply of 
nearly all kinds of steel products, is the 
slow movement of cars by the railroads 
and the shortage in supply. With 
this railroad condition existing, it 
hardly seems possible that there will 
be any over supply of steel products 
this year, and this will have a tendency 
to maintain present prices over the re- 
mainder of this year, and possibly into 
the first month or two of 1923. 

As announced in our report last week 
the rail mills have advanced prices on 
Standard section rails $3 per ton, or 
from $40 to $43, the higher price to go 
Into effect on Oct. 1. In the meantime, 
railroads are given the privilege of 
covering their needs for 1923 by con- 
tracts, which, if placed prior to Oct. 1, 
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Sieds.— Allen Flexible Flier line, 
from stock, 33% per cent discount; 
from factory, 35 per cent discount, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia; Paris Mfg. Co. 
line, 40 per cent discount from list. 


Stepladders. — Local jobbers have 
marked up their prices on stepladders. 
The demand for this class of merchan- 
dise has shown quite an improvement 
this month and jobbers’ stocks have 
been considerably reduced. 

We quote 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Stepladders, 3 ft., $18.24 per 
w ft., $24.32 per doz., 5 ft., $30.40 
per doz., 6 ft., $36.48 per doz 


Stoves——The demand for airtight 
stoves this year is far in excess of that 
a year ago. The jobbing trade at- 
tribute this fact largely to the proba- 
bility of a coal shortage this winter. 
These stoves not only are selling to the 
so called country trade in large num- 
bers, but are being bought freely by 
dealers in large cities. 


PITTSBURGH 


will be taken by the mills at the $40 
price. This means that the bulk of rails 
for the 1923 season will be sold at the 
$40 price, the advance of $3 per ton 
having been made presumably to induce 
the railroads to get their orders for 
rails in early. Up to this writing close 
to 500,000 tons have already been 
placed, the New York Central will close 
before Oct. 1 for 125,000 tons, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad likely for 200,- 
000 tons. Other smaller contracts al- 
ready placed include about 15,000 tons 
for Norfolk & Western and 8000 to 
10,000 tons for several smaller roads. 
Locomotive buying by the railroads is 
quite active. 

Advances in prices on steel products 
in the last week were few and unim- 
portant. Track bolts and track spikes 
are up about $2 per ton, light rails are 
$3 per ton higher, the same advance 
made in standard sections, and cast 
iron pipe used largely for laying water 
mains has advanced about $3 per ton. 
There were no advances in prices of 
pig iron or the heavier steel products, 
such as billets and sheet bars in the 
past week, but the market remains very 
firm. One large maker of small spikes 
advanced its price on Wednesday, Sept. 
20, to $3.75 per keg, base at mill, and 
is reported to have sold 4000 to 5000 
kegs at the advanced price. Local job- 
bers had marked up their prices on 
small railroad spikes to correspond 
with the above higher prices. 

In the hardware trade business is 
moving along at a fairly satisfactory 
rate, and there were some few advances 
in prices in the past week. The largest 
of these was $10 per ton in prices of 
coil chain made by the leading makers, 
effective from Sept. 20, and which was 
forecasted in our report, printed in 
HARDWARE AGE of Sept. 21. Prices on 
sheet zinc have again gone up from 8 
cents to 8.50 cents, making an advance 
of $20 per ton on this product since 
early in August. There have also been 
slight advances ‘in prices on turn- 
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We 
stocks: 
Air Tight Stoves.—Wheeling Carco, 
No. 418, $2.80 each, No. 421, $3.05 each, 
No. 424, $3.30 and No. 427, $3.65 each 
Waxes.—Floor waxes are moving in 
a very satisfactory way and have been 
throughout the month. The better busi- 
ness presumably is due largely to new 
home construction. 
We 
stocks: 
Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per Ib.; 
paraffin waxes (in cakes), 8c. per Ib.; 
narawax (in Ib. cakes), 10c. per Ib.; 
best beeswax, 49c. per Ib.; ordinary 
beeswax, 25c. per Ib 
Wrenches.—-Although it was_inti- 
mated last week an advance in agricul- 
tural wrenches was in the making, no 
change in price is reported this week. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


We 
stocks: 

Drop forged wrenches, 40 per cent 
discount; agricutural wrenches, 60 
and 10 per cent discount, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


buckles, cast iron fittings, emery grind- 
ers, padlocks, brass kettles and some 
few other smaller items. On the heavier 
hardware items, such as lawn mowers, 
ice cream freezers and other goods, the 
makers have reaffirmed this year’s 
prices for 1923, and are urging their 
trade to get their orders in early. A 
general advance in prices is impending 
on shovels and on axes, several makers 
of the latter having already put up 
their prices about 50 cents per doz. 

The volume of business in hardware, 
both wholesale and retail, will show an 
increase in the second half of Septem- 
ber over the first half. The retail trade 
is buying goods more freely than for 
some time in anticipation of a good fall 
and winter trade. When the crops have 
been moved, and the farmers have re- 
ceived their money for their crops, this 
money will start to flow back into gen- 
eral trade channels, and this should 
mean an increased volume of business 
in general lines, including hardware. 
The possible shortage in supply of some 
lines of hardware, and the fact that 
stocks are low, will no doubt act as an 
incentive to more liberal buying than 
for some time. 

Automobile Accessories.—Local deal- 
ers report that demand is holding up 
well on accessories, and for tires is bet- 
ter than usual at this season of the 
year. Prices are firm, but show no 
change. 

We continue to quote 
stocks, f.o.b Pittsburgh: 
Millers Falls, No. 145 jz 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, 33; No 
3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 

50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. each 

for less than 100 and 43c. each for 

over 100; Champion regular, 53c. each 
for less than 100 all sizes, 50c. each 

for over 100. 

Axes.—Practically all makers have 
withdrawn prices, this being equivalent 
to an expected advance, which may be 
announced on any day. Makers refer 
to the fact that costs of steel have gone 
up greatly, labor and fuel are higher, 


from jobber 
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and say they cannot continue to sell 
axes at present prices and come out 
whole. The advance will likely be 50 
cents per doz., but on the higher grades 
may be as much as $1 per doz. Present 
demand is referred to as only fair. At 
this writing local jobbers are still quot- 
ing from stocks f.o.b. Pittsburgh, about 
as follows: 


First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $15.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$11.50 per doz.; double bitted axes, 
handled, $20.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$16.50 per doz.; second grade axes, 
single bitted, handled, $14 per doz.; 
unhandled, $11 per doz; double bitted, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $16 
per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There is more dis- 
position on the part of manufacturers 
of nuts and bolts to go after orders for 
last quarter of the year at present 
prices. Demand is referred to as quite 
active, and with the continued shortage 
in supply of steel bars, which, however, 
is showing signs of getting better, 
prices on nuts and bolts as given out 
by the makers about two weeks ago, are 
reported as holding firm. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, larger and longer, 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Cut threads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; longer and larger 
sizes, 50 and 10 per cent off list. Lag 
bolts, 60 and 10 per cent off list. Plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; other style heads, 
20 per cent extra. Machine bolts, 
c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller 
and shorter, 45 and 10 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 and 
10 per cent off list. Hot pressed 
square or hex. blank nuts, $3.75 off 
list Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.75 
off list. C.pec. and t. sq. or hex. nuts, 
blank, $3.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. 
or hex nuts, tapped, $3.75 off list 
Semi-nished hex. nuts, in. and 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 per cent off list: 
Se-in. and larger, U. S. S., 75 per cent 
off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 80 and 
10 per cent off list: S. A. E., % in. 
and larger, 75 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages, 80 and 5 per 
cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 80, 
f and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 
50. 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 75 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
75 per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
80 per cent off list. Upset set screws, 
80 and & per cent off list. 


It should be noted that the above 
prices on nuts and bolts apply only on 
large lots and are f.o.b. maker’s works, 
jobbers charging the usual advances 
for small lots out of stock. 

Brass Kettles. — The Randolph & 
Clowes Co., Waterbury, Conn., an- 
nounces an advance in prices on brass 
kettles, due to the higher market on 
brass and also to increased manufac- 
turing costs. 

Carpenters’ Aprons.—Some makers 
are out with the announcement that 
owing to higher manufacturing costs 
they will be compelled to advance 
prices on carpenter’s aprons in the 
near future. 

Cotton Twine—Owing to higher 
prices of cotton some makers have ad- 
vanced prices on cotton twine about 1 
cent per Ib. 


Coil Chain.—As forecasted in our 
report last week leading makers have 
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advanced prices on coil chain $10 per 
ton or from $5.50 to $6 base, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, per 100 lb. Prices on other 
sizes less than 1-in. take the following 
extras: 

fs-in., $4.25; %-in., $3.25; f,-in., $2; 
%-in., 75c.; ye-in., iS 2 -in., 25c.; 
fs-in., $1; 44-%-in., Tbc.; t-%-in., 
50c.; 4-%-in., 25c.; 1-in., base; l7ys- 
1%-1%-in., base. 

This will make the prices for Steel 
Proof, BB and BBB Coil Chain, using 
l-in. size for base, at $6 per 100 Ib., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 

Proof BB BBB 
$11.25 $11.75 
10.25 10.75 


tw: 
MSs 


%m-th-i + 269.0 

1-14%-1%-in... 

The above prices are named only on 
carloads and large lots, jobbers charg- 
ing higher prices for small lots out of 
stock. Prices on halter chain, truck 
chains and cow ties have also been ad- 
vanced to correspond to the advance in 
prices on coil chain. 

Compression Bibbs.—Some makers 
of these goods have announced a slight 
advance in prices, due to higher manu- 
facturing costs. 

Cast Iron Fittings.—Under a recent 
date the Ravena Iron Co., Ravena, 
N. Y., announced a slight advance in 
prices on this product. 


Emery Grinders.—The Luther Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of 
tool sharpeners ‘and vises, issued a new 
price list showing an advance of about 
10 per cent on emery grinders, and 
which also eliminated all freight allow- 
ances. 

Dripping and Bread Pans.—Several 
makers of these goods have sent out 
announcement to the trade that effec- 
tive Sept. 26 next there will be an ad- 
vance in prices on these goods of 15 
per cent. 

Iron Bars.—The market’ has again 
been advanced about $2 per ton by some 
makers. The Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, 
Pa., is now quoting 2.25c. per lb. on iron 
bars at mill for Western shipment. 
Jobbers are selling iron bars out of 
stock at prices ranging from 2.50 cents 
to 2.75 cents, depending on the size of 
the order. 


Padlocks.—The Eagle Lock Co., Ter- 
ryville, Conn., the E. T. Fraim Lock 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and other makers 
have announced an advance in prices on 
padlocks of about 10 per cent. 

Safety and Plumbers’ Chain.—The 
Acme Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
announced a slight reduction in prices 
on safety and plumbers’ chain. 


Picks and Mattocks.—The recent ad- 
vance in prices on picks, mattocks and 
general railroad tools, announced sev- 
eral weeks ago by a few makers, has 
now been made by all the manufactur- 
ers, and the market is reported to be 
very firm. There is a decided scarcity 
in coal mining supplies of all kinds, 
especially coal picks, handles, miners’ 
lamps and other coal mining tools. 
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Turnbuckles.—The Michigan Bolt & 
Nut Works, Detroit, under date Sept. 
15, issued a new list, No. 25, showing an 
advance in prices on turnbuckles. 


Screen Door Hinges.—The Columbian 
Hardware Division, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
advanced prices on screen door hinges, 
due to the higher steel market and 
other higher manufacturing costs. 


Sheet Zine——The American Zinc 
Products Co., Greencastle, Ind., has 
again announced an advance in prices 
on sheet zine from 8 cents to 8.50 cents 
per lb. Early in August the price of 
sheet zinc was 7.50 cents, so that the 
new higher price shows an advance of 
$20 per ton since the early part of last 
month. 


Steel Bars.—The available supply of 
steel bars for shipment in eight to 
twelve weeks seems to be a little larger, 
due to a higher rate of operations 
among the mills that roll steel bars. 
One leading maker is quoting steel bars 
at 1.90 cents per lb. for December or 
later delivery, but this is an extremely 
low price, and is being quoted only to 
favored customers. The present range in 
prices on steel bars in carloads is from 
2 cents to 2.25 cents per Ib. at mill, for 
delivery in eight to twelve weeks. Job- 
bers report their stocks very low, and in 
small lots from store are quoting from 
2.50 cents to 2.75 cents per lb., the price 
depending almost entirely on the size 
of the order. 


Steel Pipe.—We can confidently state 
that another advance in prices on steel 
pipe is likely to be made in the very 
near future, owing to much higher 
manufacturing costs, and also to the 
fact that the mills that roll steel pipe 
are practically filled up over the re- 
mainder of this year. There is a con- 
tinued famine in the supply of small 
pipe, ranging from %-in. to 2-in. in 
size, and it can hardly be procured at 
any price. Local jobbers are quoting 
at this writing for small lots of steel 
pipe out of stock, as follows: 

Black Pipe. — %-in., $2.90; 4%-in., 
$2.80; 3g-in., $2.80; 1%4-in., $3.50; %-in., 
$4.22; l-in., $5.86; 1%4-in., 7.93; 1%- 
in., $9.48; 2-in., $12.75; 2%4-in., $20.16 

Galvanized Pipe.—%-in., $4.47;; 3 
in., $4.73; %-in., $5.68; 1-in., $7.5 
1%-in., $10.74; 1%4-in., $12.84; 2 
$17.28. 


All the above prices are per 100-ft. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. As noted above, an- 
other advance in prices is looked for in 
the very near future. It will be re- 
called that prices on wrought iron pipe 
were advanced $11 per ton recently. 


Star Hoists—The Hunt, Helm & 
Ferris Co., Harvard, Ill., have announced 
an advance in prices of about 10 per 
cent on its line of star hoists. Local 
jobbers now quote No. 2 $1.10, No. 22 
$2.20, No. 32 $2.90, No. 42, $4.30 each, 
from stock. 


Shot Guns.—Some makers have en- 
tirely withdrawn all prices, while two 
or three others have made an advance. 
A general advance in prices on shot 
guns by all makers is looked for in the 
near future. 
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Wire Tacks.—The Atlas Tack Cor- 
poration, F airhaven, Mass., has an- 
nounced an advance in prices of 25 
cents on wire tacks. 

Wire Products.—It is said that a fair 
amount of new business is being placed 
at prices to jobbers recently determined 
upon by the independent makers, these 
being $2.75 base per keg for wire nails 
and $2.50 for No. 6 to No. 9 plain an- 
nealed wire. However, the fact that the 
American Steel & Wire Co., the Steel 
Corporation wire interest, has not yet 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Sept. 23. 

_ trade is attaining a fair mo- 

mentum, and the lull experienced 
in the latter part of August and the 
early part of September is gradually 
giving way to a very satisfactory 
volume of business. Some jobbers re- 
port, from present indications, that 
this month will be one of the best to 
date this year. The fact that railroad 
transportation has been, and still is, de- 
moralized to a certain extent, has ham- 
pered the trade considerably. 

The price situation is creating a 
great deal of interest. The tendency 
is toward higher levels, and numerous 
advances have been made during the 
past two weeks. While the trade is 
unanimously against higher prices at 
this time, feeling as it does that inflated 
values will act as a check to business, 
the situation throughout the country 
apparently demands that higher prices 
be secured. It is the general hope, 
however, that a runaway market will 
be avoided. 

Buying, while still somewhat inclined 
to be of the hand-to-mouth variety, is 
being done in larger quantities, and 
there is more of a disposition apparent 
on the part of dealers to stock up their 
shelves against the possibility of future 
difficulties in securing goods. 

Axes.—Local jobbers have not ad- 
vanced the prices on axes as yet, but 
the indications are that something 
along this line will be forthcoming 
shortly, as manufacturers recently an- 
nounced an advance of 50 cents per 
dozen. The demand is considerable. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 3%-Ib. single bitted handled 
axes, $15.25 per doz.; unhandled, 
$11.50 per doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—The month 
of September will show a substantial 
increase both in volume and value over 
the corresponding month for many 
years past. While the tendency is for 
advancing prices, a local manufacturer 
of fenders has made a reduction of 5 
percent. Ford parts are stiffening, and 
some advances have been recorded. 

Builders’ Hardware.—A general ad- 
vance of 10 per cent in prices has been 
made by practically all manufacturers 
and local jobbers have changed their 
prices accordingly. The demand for 
hardware is exceptionally good, as there 
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advanced its prices, makes it some- 
what difficult for the independent mills 
to secure the advance they recently 
made. The market on all kinds of wire 
and wire nails is very strong, there be- 
ing a decided shortage in the supply of 
wire drawers, while the shortage in box 
cars is making deliveries from the mills 
slow and uncertain. 


Jobbers are now quoting from 
stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
Wire nails, $2.85 to $3 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 


CINCINNATI 


has been no let-up in building construc- 
tion to date. Many new permits are 
being issued daily, and the year’s total 
will more than double that of any previ- 
ous year. Shipments from factories are 
still poor, and jobbers’ stocks are run- 
ning low. 

Bolts and Nuts—The demand for 
bolts and nuts shows a considerable in- 
crease. Prices have been advanced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent by all jobbers. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 60 
and 10 off; large sizes, 50, 10 and 5 
off; carriage bolts, small, 50 and 10 
off; large, 40 and 10 off; semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 75 off; larger 
sizes, 70 off; stove bolts, 75 and 5 off. 


Coal Hods.—The first signs of cold 
weather usually bring thoughts of 
coal and coal hods to the minds of 
the dealers. At least orders for coal 
hods were good this week, following a 
cessation of an unusually hot wave. 
Prices, while they show no change as 
yet, are very firm, and the trade would 
not be surprised if higher prices were 
shortly announced. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 16-in. japanned, $2.95 doz.; 
17-in., $3.30 doz.; 18-in.. $3.65 doz.; 
16-in. galvanized, $4.25 doz 17-in., 
$4.55 doz.; 18-in., $5 doz.; 20-in., $6.75 
doz. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand continues strong, with 
local roofers and sheet metal workers 
as busy as they have ever been in 
preparation for the winter season. 
New building continues active, and 
much work is being secured from this 
source. Prices show much strength, 
and recent advances are well main- 
tained. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.25 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 


ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.62 per doz. 


Files.—Following recent price ad- 
vances by manufacturers, local jobbers 
reported a scramble to get under cover 
by dealers at the old prices. In some 
cases they were successful, but in 
others orders were received too late. 
The demand is steadily growing better, 
and recent advances have not had any 
ill effects on the trade. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Nicholson and Black Diamond 
files, 50 and 10 off; other makes, 65 
off 
Garbage Cans.—Manufacturers of 

garbage cans have advanced prices on 
their cheaper grades approximately 10 


$1.25, and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.80; galvanized wire, $3.30; 
galvanized Barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.60; painted 
barbed wire, $3.25; polished fence 
staples, $2.05; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, §2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for carload, 
67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, and 
66 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


per cent. On the better grades, how- 
ever, no changes have been made. The 
demand is fair. 

Galvanized Ware.—It was expected 
that price advances would have been 
made by this time on galvanized ware, 
but no action has yet been taken by 
manufacturers. Local jobbers report 
their stocks in good shape to take care 
of all demands. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2; 


12-qt., $2.25; 14-qt., $2.50; 16-qt., 
3.25; galvanized tubs, No. 0, $4.75; 


20; 


No. 1, $5.75; No. 2, $6.50; 
all prices per doz. 


5; 
No. 3, $7.60; 


Grinders.—Prices on Luther grinders 
have been advanced 10 per cent, and 
local jobbers have changed their prices 
to correspond. 


Jack Screws.—An advance of 15 per 
cent has become effective in jobbers’ 
quotations on jack screws, following 
similar advances made by manufac- 
turers. 

Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns, 
as fall approaches, shows steady im- 
provement, and jobbers report some 
nice orders during the past two weeks. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Monarch tin, $8.25 a doz.; 
No. 2 D-Lite, $13 a doz.; Little Wiz- 
ard, $9.85 a doz.; Blizzard, $13 a doz.: 
tailroad, No. 39, $15 a doz.; Eureka 
Driving, $17.50 a doz. 

Fancy Lawn Fence, Gates, Ete.— 
Manufacturers of lawn fence, gates, 
etc., have announced an advance of ap- 
proximately 7! per cent on their lines, 
and these have been put into effect by 
local jobbers. 

Nails.—Local jobbers report a scarc- 
ity of nails, due almost entirely to poor 
shipments from mills. The demand con- 
tinues strong, and with manufacturers 
quoting $2.75 per keg, Pittsburgh, local 
jobbers will shortly announce a base 
price of $3.20 per keg, Cincinnati. This 
price will likely become effective Oct. 1. 
In the meantime the present price of 
$3.05 per keg, base, is still in effect on 
common wire nails, and $2.60 per count 
keg on cement coated nails. 

Padlocks.—Several manufacturers of 
padlocks have advanced prices 10 per 
cent, and local jobbers have changed 
their quotations accordingly. 

Pumps.—Manufacturers of galvan- 
ized pump curbs have advanced prices 
25 cents each. 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices—September 25, 1922 


BAKsS—CROW— 
Steel gre 4 ft. 10 1 és * 
ay gg . $1.05; 5 “, 


4b. 
Pioss" Mars, Wf % in Ib. $1.60; 
2ft. 754; 
olinats clavuan— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned mT 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 o#..35% 
Belting, Heavy, 16 os 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz.. 
Belting, Light, TB Piva cs 
Second lity, Sides.. 
oeone ualit Shoulders. . 60% 
— Eades wears: oe 


“— 
Leather Pony Be Sides, p oy sq. 
ide, 1 in- 
ide 17 4 t. ‘ond ‘over. .47¢ 
45¢ 


Competition t = Grade) 50&10% 
Standard 40&10% 
Best Grades......+ss005 ++ +35% 


BLOCKS—Tackle— 


Oarriage, Machine, &c.— 

Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% = 6, and smaller... .60&5% 

Common Carriage (rolled 
thread): 


x 6, and smaller... .35-10% 
arger or Longer......35-10% 
Philo. Eagle, $3.00 list....60% 
Bolt Ends, H, P. Nuts.....40% 
one (cut thread): 
# 4, and smaller... .45-10% 
arger or Longer 45-10% 
DRESSING—Belt— 
Liquid im gal. cans, gal..$3.00 
DRILL eS DRILL 
stoc 


HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 

Hammers 

Sledges 


VOILERS— 

Stee, Copper Plated 

Chace, Brass and Copper.. 
Railroad, coppered......-- “60 
Chace, Zinc Plated 

Railroad, brass . 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Railroad 
Contractor's Picks 
40% Discount 
ROPE— 
Eastern Retail Trade. Per » 
Manila, % in. diam. and large 
Highest Grade. .18%¢ &. 
Second Grade 16¢ 1b. wee 
Hardware Grade 
Sisal, 4 in, diam. and wae | 
Highest Grade .... -.23¢ 
Second Grade .. 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and ‘Bale "Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 23%¢; 


Sisal, , B' Medium Lath 
Yarns: 

First 

Sec 


Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-im, and yl 


. » aoe 
Medium, 6/16-in. a 
47 @ 48 
Tad Gr., 5/16-in. ond 


Farge? ccccccecee-4§ @ 


Jute: 
%-in. 
Ne 2 Y%-in. pa ee t7?) 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


Saw Frames— 


Iron, per do. ..+.0++0+4++$3.10 
Steel, adj., 8 to 12 im., per aoe 


Steel, adj., steel hdle., per 08 


H. S. Frame........$18.12 
4, Pistol-Grip, per doz. .$18.12 


SCREWS— 


Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach, Gimlet Point.....45-10% 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List 


Machine— 
Cp Thread Iron, 

lat Head or > Reand Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head.40&10% 

os Thread Iron, F, H. ~ 


75-10% 
Rnsier or Oval Head. .80% 
Rolled Thread Brass: 


H. or R. H. 
Fillister. or Oval Head “60% 


Set and Cap— 
Fiat Haek,. FvOW sis 60s0es008 75% 
Set (Steel) net advance over 
iron 25 


Hex. Hd, 
54” and smaller y 
*%” and larger.. 

Fillister Head Cap. coven 045% 


Wood 
Flat Head Iron 
Round Head, Iron. 


ri See 
-75-5-20-5% 
72%4-5-20-5 
Round Head Brass..70-5 & 20-5% 
Flat Head, Bronze...... 67 %2-5% 
Round Head, Bronze 65-5% 


M. S. Riya Taps, No. 2 to 
aetoes 50-10-54 
M.S. "Teper "Taps, larger. 45-5% 


WASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 Jb. 6. 
Iron and Steel 


Sise Bolt... nH 
Washers $10.25 a 


7.50 
WRENCHES— 
Agricultural ... 
Alligator or Crocodile 
Drop Forged S 


Stillson pattern 60&5 
Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
624% 


METALS— 


Straits, 
Bar ee Pann’ 400 
Copper— 


Lake Ingot ........ 
Blectrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter 6474 
Sheet Zinc, No, 9 base, cast 
9¢ open A 
Lead— 
American wis. lesa ®. ‘Sw aene 
Bar, Per | Q@TK%¢ 


Prices solder indicated 
private brand vary according 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 
Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial ones, per Ib.. 


Sha 
Wire i) rauge Jobbers’ and Py °F 
Blacksmit 
Brace Drills for Wood 
BMERY—Tarkish— 
Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, lb 10¢ 





Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil has 
dropped 3 cents per gallon, while tur- 
pentine has advanced 7 cents per gal- 
lon in the past two weeks. The demand 
is good for oils. Paint dealers also re- 
port good business. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.04 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.28 per gal.; white 
and red lead, 138c. per Ib. 
Registers.—Manufacturers of hot air 

registers have advanced prices 5 per 
cent, and local jobbers have made 
changes in their quotations to cor- 
respond. 


Rope.—The trade anticipated an ad- 
vance in rope, but so far no action has 
been taken by manufacturers. The de- 
mand keeps up well, 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grade Manila rope, 1814c 
per 1b.; sisal, 11%¢. per Ib, 
Rivets.—Local jobbers have advanced 

prices of rivets to conform to recent 
increases made by manufacturers. The 
demand is increasing steadily, particu- 
larly for small rivets, which are quoted 
to-day at 60 off. 


Steel Goods.—Local jobbers report 
receipt of new prices on steel goods for 
next year. The new prices are approxi- 


© 


mately 5 per cent lower than this 


STOCKS, DIES. AND 
a 


Antimony— 
Asiatic, per Ib.......64%@6%¢ 


Aluminum— 
a 1 Aluminum (ge ranteed over 
per cent Lage 
cain aie 








year’s, and will be effective as soon as 


tabulated. 


Screws.—Jobbers have made advances 
in prices of screws, to correspond with 
prices recently advanced by manufac- 
turers. Flat head bright, are now 
quoted at 85 off. 


Steel Sheets.—The demand for steel 
sheets is keeping up surprisingly well. 
Galvanized sheets are reported to be 
in short supply. No further price 
changes have been made, but it would 
not be surprising if, following similar 
action by mills, an advance of $3 to $5 
per ton would shortly become effective. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
ic. lb.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.70c. Ib.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c. lb. 
Stove Pipe.——The demand for stove 

pipe is assuming larger proportions, and 
it is anticipated that a big season will 
be had. Prices are very firm. 


Stove Boards.—The demand for stove 
boards is steadily increasing, and job- 
bers do not anticipate any difficulty in 
moving their stocks. Dealers also re- 
port a better demand. Prices, while 
firm, remain as last quoted. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 

stocks: Wood lined, 24 x 24, 

doz.; 26 x 26, $12 a doz.: 


$14.25 a doz: 80 x 30, $16.50 a doz: 
33 x 33, $19.50; 36 x 36, $22.80. Paper 


lined, 24 x 24, 6.25; 26 x 26, $6.85; 

28 x 28, $7.75; 30 x 30, $9; 32 x 32, 

$10.65; 35 x 35, $13.25; all prices per 

dozen, 

Sash Cord.—A substantial advance in 
jobbers’ quotations, following price an- 
nouncements from manufacturers, has 
been made in sash cord, particularly in 
the cheaper grades. The demand con- 
tinues good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Sash cord, better grades, 60c. 
Ib.; cheaper grades, 40c. lb. 

Sash Weights.—It is expected that 
further advances will shortly be made 
in sash weight prices, as pig iron and 
scrap prices are very much higher than 
when present prices were named. 
Orders are still good, at the price of 
$2.10 per 100 lb. 


Tacks.—Manufacturers of tacks have 
advanced prices 10 per cent, and local 
jobbers at once put corresponding in- 
creases into effect. 


Wire Products.—There is little doing 
in the way of current buying, but some 
dealers are scouting around for prices 
for next year’s goods. Plain wire 1s 
expected to take a further advance of 
15 cents per 100 Ib, but changes in 
other lines are not contemplated as yet. 
The discount on field fence has been 
lowered following similar advances 
some time ago by mills. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 23. 
OTH retailers and jobbers report 
themselves as very well pleased 
with the volume of business being re- 
ceived at this time, especially when the 
present unsettled conditions are taken 
into consideration. Now that the 
strikes have been apparently settled the 
outlook for future business is much 
brighter, although the effects of the 
strike will no doubt be felt more or less 
throughout the winter in curtailed buy- 
ing. 

The coal and railway strikes have had 
the result of materially advancing 
prices. Several price changes will be 
noted in this issue. These price ad- 
vances are possibly more or less tem- 
porary, depending upon future condi- 
tions, being brought about almost 
wholly by strike conditions which no 
longer exist. 

Collections are reported to be some- 
what better. 


Axes.—Demand for axes is showing 
a steady gain with the beginning of 
the fall season. There has been some 
talk of price advances but none have as 
yet been put into effect in the local 
market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Medium grades, single 
bit. base weights, $11.50 per doz.; 
double bit, $16.50 per doz. 

Ash Sifters —Now that cold weather 
has set in pretty generally in this terri- 
tory there is beginning to be a fair de- 
mand for coal hods, which should show 
a steady gain for the next few weeks. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 
doz.; round metallic, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel size, $12 per doz. 


Bolts.—As predicted some weeks ago 
there has been a general increase in all 
classes of bolts. Demand has been ex- 
ceptionally good. Present prices are 
as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 50-5 
per cent; large carriage bolts, 40-5 
per cent; small machine bolts, 50-10-5 
per cent; large machine bolts, 50-5 
per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 per cent; 
lag screws, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Coal Hods.—Demand has been stimu- 
lated by the past few days of chilly 
weather, and from now on until late in 
the fall an average amount of business 
is expected in this line. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Coal hods, 17-in.. ja- 
panned, open, $3.60; 18-in., $4; 17-in., 
funnel japanned, $4.50; 18-in., $4.95: 
17-in. open, galvanized, $5;  18-in., 
$5.45; 17-in., funnel, galvanized, . 20: 
18-in., $6.80 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—There is a fairly active de- 
mand for this line of merchandise. On 
top of an advance of two weeks ago 
there has been a still further advance 
in the entire line. New prices are as 
follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage 
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> per 100 ft con- 
corrugated, $5.40 
corrugated elbows, 


lap joint, $5.2 
ductor pipe, 3-in. 
per 100 ft.; 3-in. 
$1.64 per doz. 
Files.—There is a very good demand 
for files, which was greatly stimulated 
by advancing prices. This advance was 
foretold as a probability several weeks 
ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 50-10 per 
cent; Arcade files, 65-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 

galvanized ware is showing a steady 
improvement. Although expected for 
some time there has no advance been 
reported in this line as yet. 


o-in 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; 
heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; No. 2, 
$13; No. 3, $15; standard 1)-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, 2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., 
32.35: 14-qt., $2.7 70: standard 16- -qt. 
stock pails, $4. 25; 18-qt., $4.80: heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 
Lanterns.—There continues to be a 

steady gain in the sales of lanterns with 
the approach of winter. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular long or short 
globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash, 
$16.90 per doz. 

Nails —The demand for nails con- 
tinues to be of good volume. There has 
been no change since the advances 
noted in our last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, $3.65 
per keg base; cement coated nails, $3 
per keg base. 

Oil Heaters.—Sales of oil heaters is 
now developing rapidly and there is a 
very good demand. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 

Registers—Sales of registers are 
showing an improvement and the 
volume is considered quite satisfactory. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 40 
per cent from standard lists. 
Rope.—Demand for rope is of good 

volume. Prices have shown no change 
for some time. 

We quote from 
Twin Cities: Pure manila 
per Ib. base; pure sisal 
per lb. base. 
Sandpaper.—The demand has 

very satisfactory throughout the entire 
building season, but is showing a slight 
decline at the present time. There has 
also been a slight decline in prices, the 
first change in this line for nearly a 
year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Twin Cities: Best grade No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1. per 
ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per rear 
$15. 

Sash Cord.—There has been an ex- 
ceptionally good demand throughout the 
season, and there is still a fairly good 
volume of business. 


jobbers’ s° 


rope, 


There has been an 
increase in market prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Sash cord, best grade s, 
68c. per Ib.: solid cotton, ordinary 
grade, 4ic. per Ib 


Sash Weights.—-There continues to 
be a fairly active demand for sash 
weights. There has been a slight in- 
crease in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 per 
cwt. 

Screws.— The demand for wood 
screws has been and still continues to 
be very good and a large volume of 
business is being done. Prices show no 
change, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Plat head bright screws, 

s0-5 per cent; round head blued 
75 per cent; flat head 


screws, io 
screws, 70 per cent: flat 


japanned 
head brass screws, 75 per cent; round 
70 per cent. 


head brass screws, 

Snow Shovels.—While country deal- 
ers are now rapidly arranging for their 
winter needs there is, of course, no re- 
tail demand as yet. Prices remain sta- 
tionary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Straight handle wood, 
$4.85 per doz.; straight handle, steel, 
$4.35 per doz.: wide galvanized blade, 

D handle, $11 per doz 

Steel Traps.—There has no real] de- 
mand developed as yet but the next few 
weeks should show a substantial in- 
crease in sales. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53: No. 

1, $1.83: No. 142, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60; 

Newhouse, No. 0, $1.89: No. 1, $2.20; 

No. 1146, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per doz. 

Stove Goods.—Sales are beginning to 
develop rapidly now that some cold 
weather has set in, and a good volume 
of business is expected. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per 
$17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per 
doz.; stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 
gage. 6-in., K. D., $12.50 per 100 
lengths: 6-in common iron  cor- 
rugated elbows, $1.26 per doz.: 6-in. 
adjustable charcoal iron, $1.86 per 
doz. ; damp« rs, cast iron, wood or coil 
handle $1.33 per doz.; stove shovels 
15-in ‘japanned, 6§0c.; 21%4-in. jumbo 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. jumbo junior, 
85e, per doz. 


f.0.b. 
crystal- 
doz 30 x 3 


Tacks.—Demand for tacks is only 
fair volume at the old prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.9.b 
Twin Cities: American cut, 8 0z., 60 
per doz. packages; tinned carpet 
oz., 60c.: blue carpet. § oz., 65« 
double point, 11 oz., 36c. 

Tin Plate——Sales continue to be 
fair volume and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICTs, 29 
x 28, $13: roofing tin, IC 0? x 23, 8 


Ib coating, $12.75. 


Weatherstrip.—Retail business in this 
line should open up within the next 
few weeks. No price changes have 
oeen recorded. 


We quote frorn jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b 


Twin Cities: Wood and felt weather 

strips, ™% and %-in., $1.85 per 100 ft; 

l-ir 2.60 per 100 ft 

Wire.—Demand for wire continues 
be quite active and the total volume 
sales are satisfactory. Prices show 1 
change since our last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.11; galvanized 
cattle, $2.50: painted hog wire, $2.22 
galvanized hog wire, $3.75; smooth 

inealed. No. 9, $23.45; smooth 
anized annealed, $3.75 per cwt 
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AL ALO SUMAN BIE Sh might 


1900 Washer Company Changes 
Hands 


A controlling interest in the 1900 
Washer Co., Binghamton, N. Y. has 
been acquired by the Maynard H. 
Murch Co., investment broker, Union 
National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, by the 
purchase of the interest in that com- 
pany held by the estate of Thomas 
Crary. W. S. Quinlan of the Murch 


Co. has been elected president of the 
Washer Co., succeeding Calvert Crary, 


who has been the head of the company 
since the death of his brother, Thomas 
Crary, about a year ago. 

H. L. Barker, sales manager of the 
1900 Washer Company, has resigned 
and in the future will be identified with 
The Meadows Co. of Bloomington, III. 
J. W. Behan continues as general man- 
ager of the firm. 


Rugg Heads Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Sales 


W. S. Rugg, formerly assistant to 
the president of the Westinghouse E]l- 
ectric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been made general manager of 
sales of the company, a recently cre- 
ated position. Mr. Rugg’s appoint- 
ment to this responsible position is 
in recognition of his broad experience 
in the electrical industry. He has as- 
sumed his new duties. 


Hartley Clock Co. to Build 


The Hartley Clock Co., Boston, incor- 
porated several months ago with a cap- 
ital of $1,300,000, is to build a three- 
story factory at Attleboro, Mass., in 
which the manufacture of clocks will be 
carried on. 


Myers Agent for Tuck Mfg. Co. 

E. V. N. Myers, 65 Vesey Street, 
New York City, was recently appointed 
sales representative for the Tuck 
Manufacturing Co., Brockton, Mass. 
He has charge of the New York and 
Philadelphia territories and the export 
sales. 

Mr. Myers is also sales representa- 
tive in New York and Philadelphia for 
the Otto Burnz Co., Newark, N. J., the 
Barnes Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
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and The Cushman Chuck Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Enough stock is carried at his 
office, 65 Vesey Street, Mr. Myers says, 
to fill rush orders in all four lines. 


Death of James P. Brown 


James P. Brown, vice-president of the 
insurance committee of the Hardware 
Underwriters and a former president 
of the Illinois Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, died at Hillsboro, IIl., on 
Aug. 24. 

During his long association with the 
association Mr. Brown held numerous 
offices and invariably gave the best of 
his energy and ability to the further- 


James P. Brown 


ance of the interests of the hardware 
industry. The funeral was held on 
Aug. 27 at 5 p. m. at Hillsboro. 


New Bancroft Factory 
A new factory for the manufacture 
of tennis rackets, which will cost ap- 
proximately $50,000, is to be built by 
F. J. Bancroft to replace the plant re- 
cently destroyed by fire. It will be one- 
story high, 180 x 170 ft. 


E. Ingraham Co. Enlarges 


E. Ingraham Co., one of the oldest 
clock manufacturing concerns in Con- 
necticut, is completing an additional 
story to its large plant at Bristol, Conn., 
which will be used for manufacturing 
purposes. 


Cronk & Carrier Reorganized 


Announcement has been made of the 
reorganization of Cronk & Carrier, 
Elmira, N. Y. Fayette Nims, formerly 
with the Buffalo Wholesale Hardware 
Co., has been elected to the offices of 
president and treasurer of the organi- 
zation. Elmer L. Cronk remains as 
vice-president and superintendent. It 
is stated that the offices of the firm will 
shortly be removed to the factory at 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


H. T. Burrows Secretary of 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 


H. T. Burrows, Appleton, Wis., has 
been elected secretary Malleable Iron 
Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of A. S. 
Bowron. Mr. Burrows for some time 
has been associated with the Fox River 
Valley Paper Co., Appleton. 


E. L. Bennett Heads Berthold 
Sales 


E. L. Bennett, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Air-Way Electric Appliance 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Berthold Electri- 
cal Manufacturing Co., manufacturers 
of electrical washing machines, at 127 
South Green Street, Chicago. 


Beatty Appointed to Chamber of 
Commerce Committee 


Hobart R. Beatty, vice-president of 
the Illinois Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., has recently been 
appointed a member of the Committee 
on Domestic Distribution of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘This depart- 
ment of the chamber is attempting to 
function in the interest of better dis- 
tribution. 


A. K. Trout to Visit Hawaii 


A. K. Trout, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Waverly 
Musical Products Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., recently left un a six weeks’ 
business trip, during the course of 
which he will call on jobbers and man- 
ufacturers of hardware and musical 
instruments between New York and 
California. Mr. Trout will also visit 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Reading matter continued on page 96 











